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““Hermann Hagedorn’ HW work suggests a keynote for all future poetry.”’— Alfred Noyes. 
Hermann Hagedorn’s New Book 


The Great Maze — The Heart of Youth 


A Poem and a Play. By the Author of ‘‘Poems and Ballads,” “‘Faces in the Dawn,” e 
Contains two remarkable pieces of work which show conclusively Mr. Hagedorn’s ability i in > aaa dif- 
ferent fields, “The Great Maze” is a long poem concerned of the murder of Agamemnon by Aegisthus and 
the events leading up to this catastrophe. It is finely conceived and Clytemnestra’s gradual revolt against Aegis- 
thus and her sudden surrender to the love of her husband put new and wholesome life into a tale that is dramatic 
of itself. ‘“‘ The Heart of Youth,” on the other hand, is a play presenting a picture of youth with all its buoyance, 





and love of freedom, and exhibiting to the full the author's power of expression and imagination. $1.25. 
oe oe a 
The Man Against the Sky Vision of War 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON By LINCOLN COLCORD 
Author of “Captain Craig,” “The Porcupine,” etc. Author of ‘‘The Game of Life and Death,” etc. 

“In Mr. Robinson American poetry has its pro- The most wo por of wows" of the 
foundest voice, its deepest vision, its most enduring a * Ria F sig - ( Walt Whit ie 
utterance.” —Boston Transcript. - + + The veritable voice of Walt Whitman. It 

a ‘ st Z ieg ; is a national ode unequalled in its chastisement, its 

He is writing as good poetry as is being written love, its hope, its marvelous opportunity for fulfilling 
on either side of the Atlantic. —New York Sun. din viilen of men” —Boston Transcript. 

“Mr. Robinson, with his fascinating, discursive “A most unusual volume, a big thing admirably 
style, sole of the best singers in this country today. done. Full of great ideas often greatly presented.” 
—Springheld Republican. Cloth, $1.00 | _N. Y, Post. Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50 

eo 

The Song of Hugh Glass Rivers to the Sea 

By nen G. NEIHA By SARA TEASDALE 

“An achievement of the highest order. . . “There is hardly another American woman-poet 
A big, sweeping thing, blazing a pathway across the whose poetry is generally known and loved like that 
frontiers of our national life.”” —Boston Transcript. of Sara Teasdale. ‘Rivers to the Sea,’ her latest 

“An American epic in splendid verse. He has volume of lyrics, possesses the delicacy of imagery, 
told one of the most exciting stories of American the inward illumination, the high vision that charac- 
history, and has assured for himself a ranking with terizes the poetry that will endure the test of time.” 
the foremost of our present-day poets.” —Review of Reviews. 

—N. Y. Evening Sun. ““A book of sheer delight, filled with the joy of 

“ A narrative of far more convincing interest than life, . . .  self-revelatory as Mrs. Browning's 
any narrative Masefield has told with the possible ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese.’ Her touch turns 
exception of ‘ Dauber.’ ” everything to song.” —Current Opinion. 

Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50 Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50 








“‘The natural child of Walt Whitman, the only poet with true Americanism 
in his bones.’’—N. Y. Times. 


Edgar Lee Masters’ New Poems (Ready March 22) 


Songs and Satires 


Author of “Spoon River Anthology.” 

No book of recent years has made the sensation in poetry circles that followed the appearance of Mr. Mas- 
ters’ “Spoon River Anthology.’”’ Comparatively unknown prior to its publication, Mr. Masters is now the most 
discussed ‘writer in America, and his volume is called by many the most important contribution to letters of 1915. 
In his new collection will be found exhibited again those qualities of imagination, of originality, of humor, which 


brought success to its predecessor. 
“Mr. Masters speaks with a new and authentic voice.”—Chicago Post. Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50. 
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Send for a new list of recent books by contemporary poets, describing the work 
of John Masefield, Rabindranath Tagore, Amy Lowell, Vachel Lindsay, Alfred 
Noyes, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, James Stephens, Thomas Walsh, and others 
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stroyer did not become a serious problem un- 

til the sinking of the Lusitania. Then the 
world realized vividly that as a weapon it was radi- 
cally different from the cruiser, that if it were un- 
checked, a war between two nations would become 
a murderous anarchy on the open sea. In the first 
Lusitania note (May 13, 1915) President Wilson, 
with Mr. Bryan approving, rested his case on the 
“ practical impossibility of employing submarines in 
the destruction of commerce without disregarding 
those rules of fairness, reason, justice, and humanity 
which all modern opinion regards as imperative. 
It is practically impossible for the officers of a sub- 
marine to visit a merchantman at sea and examine 
her papers and cargo. It is practically impossible 
for them to make a prize of her; and, if they can not 
put a prize crew on board of her, they can not sink 
her without leaving her crew and all on board of 
her to the mercy of the sea in her small boats.” In 
those sentences was expressed the essential human 
truth about the submarine as a commerce destroyer. 


[ve place of the submarine as a commerce de- 





N the negotiation which followed the first Lusi- 
tania note this truth was laid aside, and our 
government was drawn into a discussion aimed to 
find a way of permitting the use of submarines 
against merchant ships. We no longer tried to rule 
them out altogether; we tried to make them obey 
the law of visit and search. The German govern- 
ment promised to obey that law. We became so 
interested in establishing the principle of visit and 


search that for a time we lost sight of the deeper 


fact that visit and search by submarines is difficult 
and dangerous at all times. We lost sight of it so 
completely that we virtually agreed with the Ger- 
man government that ships armed to resist visit and 
search should no longer be armed. There fol- 
lowed the Lansing memorandum, meant to be a con- 
fidential “ feeler,”” which somebody found it useful 
to blurt out. The German government imme- 
diately announced a new submarine war against 
armed ships, and we were in the unpleasant dilemma 
of seeing all that we had won for non-combatant 
life jeopardized. On top of that came the publi- 
cation of the British orders which instructed mer- 
chant ships to regard the approach of a submarine as 
a hostile act. In other words, they were ordered to 
fire if a submarine tried to act on the law of visit 
and search. 


RESIDENT WILSON, so far as the argu- 

ment went, was in a bad position. He chose 
to extricate himself by returning to the original prin- 
ciple of the first Lusitania note. For if merchant 
ships are to be allowed to arm, if they are going to 
fire on any submarine which approaches them, if 
submarines are nevertheless not allowed to sink 
without warning, then the submarine is for all prac- 
tical purposes outlawed as a commerce destroyer. 
Mr. Wilson has for the present taken the extreme 
and daring position. A new weapon has been in- 
vented. The problem is what shall be the law of 
its use. The Germans ask for a new law which 
would make warfare more hideous than ever. 


Mr. 


| 
; 
| 
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Wilson has answered by standing for a law which 
virtually eliminates the submarine from warfare 
against merchant ships. There should be no mis- 
take about the radicalism of his position. In prin- 
ciple he has taken his stand with sea power and mar- 
itime law as it exists. He has ranged the United 
States on the side of the mistress of the seas. He 
has thrown the national interests of America into 
the balance in the way most calculated to maintain 
British sea power. He remains technically neu- 
tral, but the import and the consequences are un- 


mistakable. 


HETHER in specific cases Mr. Wilson will 
follow out the logic of his policy remains to 

be seen. For though the trend of the policy is clear, 
its detailed application is not. If the Germans sink 
an armed ship without warning and American lives 
are lost, there is sure to be much confusion. It will 
have to be ascertained whether the ship attacked the 
submarine, and the facts will be difficult to establish. 
The line between defense and offense is an almost 
invisible line, and Mr. Wilson will have a good deal 
of license in fixing it. We do not envy him his task. 
He will have to make up his mind when the specific 
case arises how far he will go against the submarine. 
He will have to decide whether to throw the benefit 
of the doubt to the merchant ship or the submarine. 
‘There is no unalterable principle to guidehim. He 
will have to consider the temper of this coun- 
try, the politics of Germany, the future of Anglo- 
American relations, and then settle with his own 
conscience the amount of the risk he can afford to 


assume. 


PPOSITION to the confirmation of Mr. Bran- 

deis as Justice of the Supreme Court among 
unprejudiced people has finally narrowed down 
pretty much to one point. Even though the charges 
against him have not been established, many peo- 
ple cannot dispossess themselves of a lingering doubt 
as to his record. If he is not to be suspected why 
has so much suspicion fastened upon him? The 
answer is plain. Mr. Brandeis has been a rebellious 
and troublesome member of the most homogeneous, 
self-centered and self-complacent community in the 
United States. This community has condemned 
him, not necessarily because in the New Haven and 
Shoe Machinery cases he was a caustic and suc- 
cessful critic of the management of their favorite 
corporations, but because an attack made by him 
seemed to come from an enemy within the gates. It 
created in their minds an impression of disloyalty. 
Hence it was that lawyers who had been opposed to 
Mr. Brandeis in litigation for many years would 
testify that his reputation was that of being “ un- 
trustworthy,” but would when challenged be unable 
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to reproduce out of their own personal experience 
any confirmation of the charge. It was a special 
community that had found Mr. Brandeis untrust- 
worthy—the powerful but limited community which 
dominated the business and social life of Boston. 
He was untrustworthy because he was troublesome. 
He was disloyal, if at all, toa group. All the smoke 
of ill-repute which has been gathered around Mr. 
Brandeis originated in the group psychology of these 
gentlemen, and because they are men of influence it 
seemed ominous. But it is smoke without any fire 
except that of personal or group antagonism. 
Whenever a supposed conflagration is investigated 
it is found, as in the Shoe Machinery case, not to 
reflect on Mr. Brandeis’s character and fitness. 
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HE force of the hostility to Mr. Brandeis in 
Boston is consequently broken by its intensive 
character. The fifty-one signers of the petition op- 
posing Mr. Brandeis’s confirmation did not repre- 
sent fifty-one individual investigations and verdicts 
derived from different sections of the community. 
It represented substantially one investigation and 
one verdict which had been repeated so often that it 
ceased to require the confirmation of facts. Among 
the petitioners there were a few “ outsiders,” but 
the overwhelming majority were men more closely 
connected with one another by economic, social and 
family ties than existed in the case of any other 
similar community in the country. For the most 
part they transact the same kind of business in the 
same neighborhood; they belong to the same clubs; 
they are bound together by a most complicated sys- 
tem of relationships by blood and marriage. They 
come of a proud line and are jealous of a noble tra- 
dition; but they cannot expect to escape the penalty 
of uniting so much mutual intimacy with so much 
exclusiveness. The penalty is that of being pecu- 
liarly subject to group influences and judgments. 
They form an essentially ingrowing community. 
Very few outsiders make more than a superficial im- 
pression on their business and social behavior, and 
the insiders act and react most intensely on one an- 
other. For this reason they count for very much 
less than their intelligence, education and economic 
power entitle them to count in American public 
affairs. Ordinarily a community of this kind can 
lead its own exclusive life without provoking criti- 
cism; but when it acts aggressively in public prac- 
tically as a unit, its members challenge public at- 
tention and should not resent public scrutiny. The 
contra-Brandeis petitioners started on a deadly er- 
rand. They undertook to destroy the reputation of 
a man, to prevent a public servant from using his 
great abilities to the best public advantage. They 
have exhibited only their own disqualification to 
draw an indictment. 
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HE encircling movement of the Germans 
against Verdun still continues. They an- 
nounce the capture of Fresnes-en-Woevre, southeast 
of the fortress, where they are using the advantage 
of their St. Mihiel salient for all it is worth. More- 
over, west of the Meuse they are showing great 
activity all the way from Régneville on the Meuse 
through Bethincourt to the Cheppy Wood, which 
is practically an eastern extension, a detached 
grove of the Argonne forest. The whole oper- 
ation consists of constant pressure on the body 
of the Verdun salient combined with an especial at- 
tempt to pinch the position at its extremities. Pro- 
vided Verdun must be evacuated, the avenue of es- 
cape consists chiefly of the highroad to St. Méne- 
hould, southwest of Verdun, a road which must be 
held at all costs. It is difficult to see how the French 
can escape one of two alternatives—either to re- 
treat from Verdun to a straightened line from St. 
Ménéhould eastward to Commercy, or else to launch 
serious counter attacks both in the Argonne region 
and on the eastern side of the St. Mihiel salient, 
from Pont 2 Mousson to St. Mihiel. Provided the 
French are unable to mass sufficient artillery for this 
purpose, or for successful local counter attacks, the 
Germans have shown that they can batter down field 
works and fortified villages one by one, as they have 
done in the past with forts. If operations continue 
in the Verdun region as heretofore, in the course of 
time, and at a bloody sacrifice of life, the Germans 
must eventually drive their enemies from the for- 
tress. But even suppose they do take Verdun, the 
question still remains whether such a victory would 
be worth the price of flesh and blood, either in mili- 
tary or moral advantage. That question is certainly 
very far from decided. 


ESIDES being a paltry and silly way of deal- 

ing with a crisis the performance of Friday, 
March 3rd, was one of the queerest things the Sen- 
ate has ever done. In its amended form the Gore 
resolution declared that the death of an American 
citizen, if caused by the sinking of an armed enemy 
merchant vessel by a submarine without warning, 
“‘ would constitute a just and sufficient cause of war 
between the United States and the German Em- 
pire.” By the administration the vote to table 
this resolution is counted a victory. A vote to table 
the same resolution, if it had been introduced not 
by Mr. Gore but by a supporter of the administra- 
tion, would have been counted as a defeat. If Mr. 
Gore had introduced a resolution saying that the 
death of an American citizen, in the circumstances 
he described, ‘‘ would not constitute ’’ a cause of 


war, and if this had been tabled, the administration 
would have count: * this vote, precisely the oppo- 
site of the actual vote, as equally a victory. 


The 
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rule appears to be that the words of a resolution 
mean nothing, that nothing matters except the name 
of the introducer. How the Senate’s vote ought 
to be scored is a question likely to puzzle scorers 
from now until the end of time. 
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MONG the Senators who voted against ta- 
bling the Gore resolution were Mr. Borah 
of Idaho, Mr. Cummins of Iowa, Mr. La Follette 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Norris of Nebraska, and Mr. 
Sherman of Illinois. What have they in common? 
They are all classified as Republicans. All except 
Mr. Borah are from the Middle West. Have they 
anything else in common? Yes, each of them is 
more or less a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for President. If Senator Hitchcock's in- 
terpretation of the vote is correct all these aspirants 
voted merely to postpone the day of decision. If 
the administration’s interpretation is correct they 
all voted against giving the President a free hand. 
Immediately after the vote Mr. Borah explained in 
a sensible speech that he is in favor of upholding 
“the principle that an American citizen has a right 
to travel on a merchant ship armed for defensive 
purposes.”” Mr. La Follette and Mr. Norris, who 
have not the habit of hiding their opinions, may be 
trusted to speak with equal clearness. Mr. Cum- 
mins and Mr. Sherman would do well to make them- 
selves heard. This is not the year for a man who 
wants a Presidential nomination, and who has cast 
a vote which may mean anything, to avoid explain- 
ing exactly what his own meaning is, if he happens 
to know. 


DEFEATED litigant is entitled to cuss the 

courts. It has long been his constitutional 
privilege. But gleeful as it may make the satiric 
to see the New York Times raging at the judiciary, 
the recent Shubert decision gives that newspaper no 
real grievance against the Court of Appeals. It is 
not the decision which is outrageous in this im- 
portant case. It is the condition of the law. The 
court has held that the dramatic critic of the Times 
has no remedy against exclusion from the Shubert 
theaters, but this decision should not be held to 
justify. ~he unwholesome intention of the Shuberts, 
or to support a general principle that the absolute 
right to attend plays for the purpose of criticizing 
them is undesirable or against public policy. Some 
ridiculous arguments along this line were advanced 
by counsel for the Shuberts. The customary wist- 
ful plea was made as to the large investments which 
free criticism imperils, as if that same plea were 
not equally dear to investors in opiates to drug 
babies to sleep. It is not the Shubert arguments as 
to public policy regarding free criticism which jus- 
tify the Court of Appeals. It is the considered 
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opinion that under the common law and under the 
present statute of New York the decision of the 
court is sound. 


NSTEAD of criticizing the Court of Appeals 
in the Shubert case, effort should be directed 
towards passing a law to meet the situation. It 
is highly desirable as a matter of public policy that 
the present law be amended to protect critics in the 
theater, a public or at any rate quasi-public insti- 
tution. The theater owners would still have every 
remedy which is now open to an author or publisher 
when critics indulge in unfair, malicious or libelous 
comments upon offerings to the reading public. 
Under the present law a producer can strangle thea- 
ter criticism, yet if the same play is offered in book 
form he cannot strangle criticism. But it is the 
legislature, not the courts, that should be blamed. 
When controversy arises as to the constitutionality 
of the amended law it will be time to judge the 
judges. Their general attitude towards the regula- 
tion of a quasi-public institution will then become a 
determining factor, and that will be the time to look 
to them for recognition of the broad interests of the 
public which the Shuberts persistently defy. 


ITH practically identical bills introduced in 
New York, Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
the movement for health insurance—the second 
large step in a comprehensive system of social fore- 
thought—is fairly under way in America. The 
widespread enactment of such legislation within the 
next few years seems as inevitable as the adoption of 
workmen’s compensation was five years ago. The 
need is even greater, for while the yearly number of 
industrial accidents in the country is estimated at 
about 725,000, the number of cases of sickness 
among breadwinners is over 13,000,000. There 
is need for a “ health first’ campaign similar to 
that for “ safety first”” which compensation laws 
so promptly stimulated. In order that workers, 
employers and the state be each induced to do their 
utmost toward sanitation, the proposed measure 
would have each contribute—in the proportion of 
two-fifths, two-fifths and one-fifth, respectively—to 
provide during specified periods for medical care 
of the sick and for two-thirds of their wages. The 
funds are to be administered through local health 
associations managed by representatives of employ- 
ers and employees, and a social insurance commis- 
sion to supervise the entire system. Interest is keen 
in the hearing at Albany on March 14th. If no 
stronger arguments are presented against the bill 
than those given at the Massachusetts hearing on 
March 1st it is difficult to see how the legislature 
can fail to take some favorable action—difficult, 
that is, unless one knew legislatures. 
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Disintegrated America 
F additional proof were needed that “‘ prepared- 


ness” is rather a matter of the application of 
brains and moral purpose to our public problems 
than of more regiments and battleships, it would be 
supplied by the recent spectacle of the Washington 
government at work during a momentous national 
crisis. The exhibition of disorganization has been 
discouragingly complete. Ominous defects have 
been revealed in the official machinery of govern- 
ment, in the unofficial supplementary machinery of 
partisan responsibility, in the practise and the per- 
sonnel of the national legislature, in our traditional 
approach to questions of foreign policy, and in the 
attitude of the majority of Americans towards their 
joint responsibilities to other nations. The one re- 
deeming aspect of the whole disquieting spectacle 
has been the resistance offered by President Wilson 
to the tide of demoralization. Thanks to him 
America still stands for a positive and disinterested 
contribution to international welfare. 

Rarely has a great nation seized an occasion to 
betray with so much innocent helplessness so many 
humiliating weaknesses. During the last ten days 
Americans have watched the two major branches 
of the government engaged in an altercation at a 
moment when a complete understanding and cordial 
codperation between them were supremely neces- 
sary. They have watched a crushing demonstra- 
tion of the inadequacy of either of the two national 
parties to supply the country with a responsible na- 
tional government. They have watched a Presi- 
dent who was pledged to work loyally with Con- 
gress forced by Congressional invasion of his own 
prerogatives to place the most drastic and danger- 
ous constraint upon Congressional action. They 
have watched Congress wince and cringe under the 
challenge. They have watched the Senate shirk in 
a cowardly spirit and by means of a despicable sub- 
terfuge its plain duty either of frankly supporting 
the President or of accepting the consequences of 
a refusal. They have watched the House postpone 
the day of making a peculiarly critical and momen- 
tous decision—one which the whole country was 
waiting breathless to hear—so that the Congress- 
men from Indiana could dodge a vote until after 
the holding of their local primaries. The result 
of it all will be to undermine still further popular 
confidence in Congress. The majority of Con- 
gressmen are dealing with questions which involve 
peace and war, the honorable reputation of the na- 
tion, its ability to make hereafter its necessary con- 
tribution to the civilization of the world in the same 
spirit and according to the same standards that 
would determine their vote upon a pension or a 
river-and-harbor bill. They exhibit themselves as 
petty political retailers. 
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No matter what action Congress takes or how 
the country escapes or fails to escape from its ex- 
isting dilemma, intelligent Americans should esti- 
mate at its full value the gravity of the recent ex- 
posure. ‘The national political system has failed 
to meet a critical test. The integrity of the nation 
is being jeopardized. When the executive and the 
legislature and the two dominant political parties of 
a country radically disagree about a question of for- 
eign policy involving in the opinion of both sides 
the national “ honor ” and security, that country is 
by way of losing its mental and moral self-posses- 
sion. The breakdown of the machinery for pro- 
viding unity of governmental action bespeaks a deep 
disorganization of spirit. The nation is harboring 
two hostile views of its immediate obligations and 
its future destiny. Both are sustained by salient 
aspects of the national tradition, by powerful eco- 
nomic and class interest, and by great intensity of 
conviction. ‘The integrity of the nation cannot be 
restored until this conflict has been fought out and 
the national consciousness enriched as it was after 
the Civil War by the sense of a newly achieved and 
fortified unity of popular aspiration. 

The existing conflict is the outcome of the funda- 
mental ambiguity resident in the doctrine of neutral 
rights and responsibilities. The United States has 
been for the most part a sincerely pacific nation, 
whose policy has been intended to make for inter- 
national amity and good order. There are two 
methods of carrying out such a policy. ‘The in- 
offensive pacific nation can keep to itself, scrupu- 
lously avoid foreign entanglements, and in the event 
of war content itself with obeying and enforcing its 
own laws and the law of nations. Or it can outline 
a positive policy concerning its relations with for- 
eign powers, which would seek to provide in ad- 
vance against the danger of war, and which would 
bring with it some obligation to codperate with other 
pacific nations and perhaps to oppose nations who 
could be convicted of militaristic aggression. The 
United States has attempted to combine these two 
contradictory purposes. Its Pan-American policy has 
sought to organize peace—partly by seeking a co- 
operative understanding with the other republics of 
the western hemisphere and partly by announcing 
its resolution to resist any European aggression in 
the two Americas. But its peace plans recognized 
no obligations towards Europe or Asia. In respect 
to Europe and Asia, American pacifist policy was 
negative and irresponsible. In respect to the two 
Americas it was responsible and constructive. It 
was a geographical pacifism. It assumed that even 


though Europe and Asia were devastated by war 
the two Americas under the protection of the 
United States would remain free from the resulting 
destruction, carnage and agony. 
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This traditional American policy was entirely 
practical as long as wars in Europe and Asia were 
confined to two antagonists who were isolated in a 
world at peace and who had every reason to seek 
neutral sympathy and support. But when a war 
sucks in all the most powerful and enlightened na- 
tions in the world, and when it turns upon contro- 
versies which involve the future security of inoffen- 
sive and pacific nations, the attempt to promote 
peace by means of a complacent and punctilious neu- 
trality presents insuperable difficulties. The secur- 
ity of the United States and the other American na- 
tions does not depend merely on an organization 
for joint protection and isolation. The Americas 
are connected with the rest of the world and to a 
large extent with one another by the seas. Their 
security and their ability to work out their own 
destinies depend upon the power which controls 
the seas and the kind of law which is administered 
on the seas in peace and war. ‘They themselves are 
the creatures of the freedom and certainty of marine 
communication. ‘They cannot live and thrive ex- 
cept under a system of marine law which protects 
non-combatants in their right to travel in safety on 
the ocean during war and which will keep the 
ocean free from claims to exclusive jurisdiction. 


The lesson of the great war for considerate and 
patriotic Americans is that of the ultimate impossi- 
bility, even in respect to Europe and Asia, of irre- 
sponsible isolation and dogmatic neutrality. An 
exclusive Pan-Americanism involves a contradiction 
in terms. The aspiration resident in the Pan- 
Americanism must be universalized. Americans 
must be willing to make the sacrifices to promote 
general peace just as they have been to pro- 
mote peace in America. It does not follow that 
they are under any obligation to plunge into the 
European war and become entangled in irrelevant 
European controversies. It does follow that when- 
ever European controversies involve manifest inter- 
national interests the United States cannot afford 
to remain satisfied with a dogmatic neutrality. The 
submarine controversy does involve the fundamen- 
tal international interest in what is meant by the 
freedom of the seas and how it is to be maintained 
and enlarged. It is an international interest, which 
very particularly concerns the future welfare of 
the United States and of all the American Powers. 
If the United States assumes the irresponsible atti- 
tude towards the controversy advocated by Mr. 
Bryan and his followers, it will be blind to its 
own interest and recreant to its own most fruit- 


ful ideals. 


The petty personal and partisan games which 
are being played in Congress at present are dis- 
heartening precisely because American hesitation at 
the present moment is the result of honest and re- 
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spectable differences of opinion which deserved 


franker expression. There are two parties fighting 
for the possession of the American national con- 
science. One party, that headed by Mr. Bryan, be- 
lieves that peace can be brought about by avoiding 
war and by keeping clear of belligerents. They 
embody an ancient American tradition, but one 
which has always been wrong—the tradition of na- 
tional irresponsibility. Its advocates have per- 
sistently sought to keep the national organization 
weak and the national policy negative. In 1858 
its spokesman, Stephen Douglas, proposed to deal 
with the slavery question just as Senator Gore pro- 
poses to deal with the issue of armed merchantmen 
—that is, by letting the difficulty alone. It gives 
voice to the easy-going, independent inertia charac- 
teristic of a prosperous individualistic democracy. 
Its opponents, on the other hand, are trying to 
arouse the American conscience to a sense of new 
national obligations, just as they did in 1788, in 
1858, and in the early years of the progressive 
movement. They are hampered by uncertainty as 
to what their own positive program ought to be 
and by popular ignorance and indifference; but 
there is no infirmity of purpose. They are con- 
vinced as they have been in the past that they are 
fighting for the moral integrity as well as the prac- 
tical efficiency of their country. They are seeking 
to translate the aspirations which, however imper- 
fectly, have moulded its domestic policy into the 
terms of foreign policy. The recovery by the 
American nation of its self-possession and self-res- 
pect will hang upon their success. 
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his followers approved of Mr. Roosevelt’s article 
when it appeared three months later. Mr. Roose- 
velt was still regarded as a wild man, his article was 
based on an incorrect reading of the Hague Con- 
ventions, and we are half inclined to suspect that 
most of the people who are in a fury about Mr. Wil- 
son were far from believing in 1914 what they now 
believe so passionately. 

So it isn’t fair play to beat the President with 
the Belgian stick. And yet the feeling about Bel- 
gium in America is the noblest feeling of the war. 
The realization, even though belated on the part 
of all of us, that we have personal responsibility in 
the prevention of such crimes is probably the most 
hopeful bit of education the war has given us. And 
the fact that some of the leaders of the Republican 
party are willing to commit themselves to action for 
an international ideal is an inspiring sign. If in- 
stead of pretending that in August, 1914, we were 
vividly aware of a world citizenship, we could all 
confess that we have gradually learned something 
new, Belgium might be almost as important in Amer- 
ican as it is certain to be in European history. 

The question we ought to be asking ourselves 
as Americans is this: Since we feel that a world 
in which a Belgium can be outraged is an intoler- 
able world, what are we to do about that feeling? 
Surely something more than criticize Mr. Wilson. 
Surely more than cry over spilt milk. If the emo- 
tion that goes out to Belgium is to be anything 
besides the tears of the impotent, we must be pre- 
paring our minds about the future. 

What is to be the future of Belgium and what 
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action are we willing to risk for the sake of Bel- 
gium? We may take it as settled that Britain and 
France will never lay down their arms till the Ger- 
mans are out of Belgium. But then what? Bel- 
gium will still be exposed. Belgium cannot alone 
maintain its independence. Obviously, Belgium 
will again have to be neutralized, and the Great 
Powers will have to furnish the guarantee. Great 
Britain and France for their own safety must share 
that guarantee. Perhaps Russia will share it, per- 


ue 


Belgium and the Western 
World 


N amazing number of people are now very 
angry at President Wilson for not having 
protested at the invasion of Belgium. Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Root and the “ federal crowd” in New 
York and New England are trying to turn this anger 
into a political issue. It isn’t fair play. While 
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it may be true that Mr. Wilson probably missed 
a splendid opportunity to speak for the conscience 
of the peaceful world, it is no less true that not a 
blessed soul of any prominence seems to have 
thought of protesting while Belgium was being 
completely overrun. Mr. Roosevelt’s first definite 
utterance on the subject was published in the New 
York Times of November 8, 1914. The war had 
been raging over three months. Congress was in ses- 
sion all that time. Mr. Root was in the Senate. 
Not only was there no criticism of Mr. Wilson 
from him or from the Republicans in those August 
days when the protest should have been made, but 
there is no evidence to show that Mr. Root and 


haps Italy, but that is not enough. May it not be 
that the United States should also put its signature 
to the bond? This is a point on which we should 
like to hear the opinion of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Root and the Republicans. Isn’t this the way to 
express in practical form the feeling about Bel- 
gium? Is it not the only candid conclusion to which 
those of us who feel deeply about Belgium are 
driven? 

The suggestion is, of course, tentative and it re- 
quires careful discussion, for it involves a radical 
break with our historic isolation. It may be ad- 
mitted at once that no nation can afford to make 
such a break without the most searching self-exam- 
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ination. To take part in an international guarantee 
of Belgium would affect our whole foreign policy. 
It would mean a definite rapprochement with the 
British Empire and France. We should be assum- 
ing a risk not only for Belgium but for them. We 
should be offering to protect one of the vulnerable 
spots in the defenses of England and France. With 
the United States as one of the guarantors of Bel- 
gium, the real international character of the neu- 
tralization would be made clear. The contention 
which we have never taken seriously, that Belgium 
was to be used as a gateway to Germany, would 
have even less excuse than it has now. Germany 
could hardly maintain that the United States was 
guaranteeing Belgium in order to find a way of in- 
vading Germany. On the other hand, our presence 
in Belgium would give us an authoritative way of 
knowing the trustworthiness of Belgian neutrality. 
In the most exact sense Belgium would then be 
held in trust for the world. But America could not 
take so great a responsibility in Europe, unless 
there were some corresponding advantage. We can 
dare to do an unprecedented international act 
only if it does not endanger too greatly our own 
safety. Is it not possible that in return for our 
guarantee in Belgium, Great Britain and France 
would make a definite pledge about the safety of 
Pan-America? It may be that Belgium can be the 
center of a bargain worthy of three self-respecting 
Powers. 

In other words, on a system of reciprocal guar- 
antees might be built a solid entente of the western 
democracies. An entente of the British Empire, 
the French Republic, and Pan-America would cre- 
ate the largest area of unified liberalism that the 
world has ever known. The five self-governing 
dominions, the French Republic, the United States, 
and the three or four stronger Latin Republics, 
with perhaps Italy added, would be a nucleus of 
world organization. If once a regenerate Germany 
could be attached to it, there would be such liberal 
security in the world as mankind has never experi- 
enced. 

It is a grandiose scheme and a difficult one, but 
where else are men to put their faith? Surely not 
in armed and isolated irresponsibility, the path we 
are now pursuing, for that is the path of disorder. 
Put forward in a periodical, the vision of demo- 
cratic unity must inevitably seem unreal. But if 
once political leaders in America spoke for such a 
vision it would be weighed the world over. Do'they 
dare to face the judgment of history without some 
such vision? Are they content to preach about Bel- 
gium without. facing the consequences? If they 
don’t mean an entente of the western world, what do 
they mean when they tell us that we have failed in 
our duty to Belgium? 
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Let Justice Hughes Declare 
Himself 


USTICE HUGHES is being placed in an ex- 
traordinarily difficult position, caught so to 
speak between two very respectable traditions. 
There is the tradition of the Supreme Court which 
says that a man entering it must give up all thought 
of any other position. It is summed up in the aph- 
orism that “‘a justice of the Supreme Court who 
seeks the Presidency is fit neither for the office he 
holds nor the one to which he aspires.” But there 
is another tradition deep in American feeling which 
says that no man has the right to refuse a call from 
the people. Out of this conflict arises the dilemma in 
which Justice Hughes finds himself. This does not 
mean that there are not more human considerations 
entering into his decision. Mr. Hughes being a 
man is probably not moved by “ traditions ” alone; 
the conflict between his love of the bench and his 
sense of the opportunity that belongs to the Presi- 
dent no doubt plays a réle in his thinking. 

But the conflict of tradition is sufficient to explain 
the ambiguity of his present attitude. For it is am- 
biguous. He has not withdrawn his name as un- 
mistakably as Mr. Garrison did. Justice Hughes 
knows that there is a lively movement on foot to 
nominate him at Chicago. He knows that he could 
stop that movement completely if he wished to. 
But he has not chosen to do that. Instead he has 
made it perfectly clear that he is not seeking the 
nomination, and that personally he is “ not in poli- 
tics.”” But he is permitting his friends to go ahead on 
the assumption that if the convention calls him he 
will accept. In other words he is sincerely trying to 
abide by both traditions—refusing to seek the office 
and refusing to make it impossible for the office to 
seek him. 


It would be a dull person who didn’t appreciate 
his difficulty. But there is something greater at 
stake in this election than personal feeling or his- 
toric tradition. The country has a right to demand 
that the views of the candidates on all great ques- 
tions be made perfectly clear. It cannot wait till 
after the nomination to find out what the nominee 
thinks about the issues of the day. For in this 
election Americans dare not choose in the dark. 

Justice Hughes should declare himself in the next 
few weeks. He should either stop the agitation 
for him, or announce his candidacy and resign from 
the bench. He owes that tothe nation. It is a de- 
mand which comes not alone from his political ene- 
mies trying to “‘ smoke him out,” but from his ad- 
mirers and friends who feel that the ambiguity of 
his position to-day is injuring the Presidency, the 
Court, and Mr. Hughes himself. 
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Education for Work 


HE urgency of vocational education in this 
country has been immensely reinforced dur- 
ing the past few years by the rapidly growing social 
solicitude for child welfare. Child-labor laws, 
compulsory education, minimum wage, children’s 
courts, welfare bureaus, devised primarily as mere 
protective agencies for the weaker and less self-de- 
fensible members of the community, are now sud- 
denly seen to involve a host of positive social re- 
sponsibilities. We are recognizing that the state 
has a duty not only to save the younger generation 
from exploitation, premature labor and demoraliz- 
ing environments, but also to give it every possible 
opportunity to be trained for an effective vocation. 
In particular, the recent raising of the age limit for 
child labor in many of the states, by keeping in 
school thousands of children who would otherwise 
have passed out to work, has put a great strain upon 
the public school. The challenge so far has done 
little else than make evident an alarming inadequacy 
of the present type of school to train children for 
the work which they will shortly be called upon to 
do. The school systems of the large northern 
cities are having thrust upon them great numbers 
of children for whose education, in this new sense 
of the word, they are unprepared. And the bur- 
den and urgency is one that will increase rather than 
diminish. 

This is one of the lessons of a document like the 
recent admirable report of the Minneapolis Sur- 
vey for Vocational Education, made last year un- 
der the auspices of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. It would be 
difficult to advise reading more important for edu- 
cator, employer and employee than this cross-sec- 
tion of the skilled-labor life of a great American 
city, looked at with a view to vocational guid- 
ance. In Minneapolis all the conditions were at 
their best for such a social laboratory experiment. 
The rapid growth of manufacturing and the un- 
usually high proportion of skilled industries make 
the demand for the training of workers paramount. 
The stringent state laws require attendance at 
school until the age of sixteen or the completion of 
the entire elementary course. The city has a school 
system of high traditional excellence. Clearly all 
the factors that would stimulate a campaign for vo- 
cational education are here in their most exacting 
form. 

The analysis here given of the training which 
the manufacturing and mechanical industries re- 
quire for their various skilled positions, the train- 
ing which public schools and special schools are 
purporting to give, the increase in resources which 


_ school and shop will have to make to meet the social 
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demands made upon them—all this will be found 
typical in greater or less degree throughout the 
country. The most general impression one gets 
from the Survey is of industrial unpreparedness. 
The public school is seen not with its usual fault as 
an institution of general education which has ig- 
nored pre-vocational needs, but as a pre-vocational 
school of narroy, and exclusive type, for the voca- 
tional training of the classes in the community 
whose actual need was least. For above the earlier 
years of rudimentary schooling there has been 
superimposed a bookish school which is really a 
pre-vocational school for the professions or for 
domestic leisure. The boys and girls whose fu- 
tures were to be professional and domestic had the 
benefit of the public school. The vast majority, 
the motor-minded and those whose aptitudes were 
not intellectual, very properly and automatically 
left this bookish school as soon as they had obtained 
their rudimentary general education. When the 
state suddenly refuses to allow these children to 
leave the school until they have finished the ele- 
mentary course, the school system is faced with the 
necessity of broadening itself from a narrow pre- 
vocational school for the professions to a pre-voca- 
tional school for all the industries and arts of the 
modern community. The smatterings of wood- 
working and domestic science which the city schools 
have introduced are shown not to have broadened 
the school in the least. Even the technical courses 
in the high schools have quite failed to meet the 
problem. Of the recent graduates from these 
courses in the Minneapolis schools it is shown that 
one-half went directly to college, only one-tenth 
passing into occupations for which the course could 
in any way be regarded as preparatory. Most of 
these students, moreover, went into drafting rooms. 
It may be said therefore that to the training of the 
great artisan class of such a modern and progessive 
city the public schools have contributed practically 
nothing. A typically American progressive school 
system with all its technical and manual accessories 
is shown functioning at its very highest limit as a 
pre-vocational school, not for skilled labor, but for 
the professions and what the Survey suggestively 
calls the “‘ commissioned officers of industry.” 

The industries themselves, however, are found 
to be no more adequately engaged than the school 
in training their own workers. Apprenticeship has 
all but died out, and among neither employers nor 
employees is there any enthusiasm for its return. 
Yet although all the trades require a constant supply 
of trained workers, no substitute has yet been found 
for apprenticeship. The movement for industrial 
education has at times seemed like an attempt of 
employers to get their skilled workers trained at 
public expense. The effort to establish separate 
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boards in the cities for industrial education threat- 
ened to limit such training to the narrow skill which 
each industry would demand and to supply em- 
ployers with apprentices at no cost to the industry 
itself. Fortunately the Minneapolis Survey warns 
against this narrow and sinister conception of voca- 
tional education. Industrial interests cannot shirk 
the responsibility for the special training of their 
workers. The rapid growth of “ corporation 
schools ’’ shows that at least the most prosperous 
and highly skilled shops and factories are accepting 
this responsibility. All the employer has a right to 
demand is that the school give the young worker a 
general pre-vocational training which will introduce 
him to the special trade work. The graduate of 
the elementary school should have been through a 
well rounded course which not only cultivated a gen- 
eral intelligence, but discovered, by submitting him 
to many different kinds of activity, his particular 
flair or knack, and thus enlisted his interest in fur- 
ther training for a particular vocation. 

The elementary school should, in other words, be 
a general pre-vocational school, where the boy or 
girl could get a bearing towards every type of vo- 
cation. The Survey strikingly confirms the far- 
sighted vision of William Wirt and his unspecial- 
ized and varied Gary school in which the children 
from their earliest years are testing out their pow- 
ers in shop and foundry and laboratory and studio 
and classroom. ‘‘ What is needed,” it says, “ is not 
a course in special woodworking—the extent of 
manual work in most elementary schools of the 
present time—but rather organized training in prac- 
tical arts which will include a variety of experiences 
fundamental to the life of the community. Wood- 
work, metal work, printing and bookbinding, clay 
modelling, concrete and electrical work, are some 
of the industries which give an opportunity for ex- 
perience in certain fundamental processes which 
are most valuable to boys without respect to the oc- 
cupation in which they may later engage.” 

In the last year of the elementary school, or in 
the years of the junior high school, more special- 
ized technical courses could be introduced. For 
the advanced work, more and more responsibility 
should be thrown on the shop, the school providing 
the background of theory, the shop the practical 
application, and the student alternating between 
shop and school as in the so-called codperative 
course. For the workers already engaged, part- 
time continuation classes are advised, with “ dull- 
season classes,’ and evening  trade-extension 


courses. For these the various special schools in 
the city, commercial and technical, could codperate. 
In this correlation of shop and school a new form of 
apprenticeship would grow up. The Survey re- 
ports trade agreements already worked out in sev- 
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eral trades which provide that after two years of 
high-school instruction in practical, technical and 
academic subjects, the worker will be placed in the 
occupation at wages equal to those of a third-year 
apprentice. [he agreements require the approval 
of the union, and the employers agree to use the 
school as the first source of supply in engaging new 
workers. 

On some such constructive lines as are suggested 
in this Minneapolis Survey will the problems of 
vocational education be worked out. In its dis- 
cussion of such topics as home gardening, office 
work, art education, domestic service, the Survey 
suggests the breadth of the field to be covered. An 
ideal system of vocational training would not only 
give every boy and girl in the school an opportunity 
to find an aptitude and cultivate some skill but it 
would make possible the training of ‘‘ non-commis- 
sioned officers” in the industrial army. The edu- 
cation of such leaders will really be the goal of or- 
ganized vocational education. As the industries, 
trades and occupations become more technical and 
more scientifically managed, the demand for ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, directive and planning 
officers taken from the ranks is constantly widening. 
Efficient management is becoming recognized as al- 
most the most important factor in production, and 
management will be the reward for intelligence and 
skill. Until we have an educational system which 
in codperation with shop and factory gives fullest 
opportunities for each child in the schools to work 
towards qualifying as such a “ non-commissioned 
officer” in some occupation of the social army, we 
shall not have our democratic school or our frame- 
work for the future democratization of industry. 
Nor shall we be able to attack those mountainous 
problems of unskilled labor which no system of vo- 
cational training can touch. 
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and Mesopotamia it must not be forgotten 

that the Turks have no railways east of An- 
gora. It is a mistake commonly made to suppose that 
the Bagdad Railway is in existence. The Bagdad 
Railway is still a dream, and I am informed from 
German sources that the few miles of track already 
laid east of Aleppo were torn up over a year ago to 
be used on the Sinai peninsula in the Beersheba re- 
gion, because no rails could be imported into Tur- 
key. The British below Bagdad possess river trans- 
port, while the Russians have a military railhead at 
Sary Kamish on their Transcaucasian border. 
Therefore the Turks are at an immense disadvan- 
tage, even for a defensive campaign, since they have 
only wagon roads to depend on. 

The Turkish lines of communication are as fol- 
lows: From their main base, Angora, where the 
railroad ends, there is a good road, which is also the 
line of a projected railway, to their secondary base, 
the town of Sivas. Thence the roads—and pro- 
jected railways—continue as follows: 


| N dealing with the campaign of the Caucasus 


1. Angora-Sivas-Erzingan-Erzerum. 
2. Angora-Sivas-Diarbekr-Bitlis-Van. 
3. Angora-Sivas-Diarbekr-Mosul-Bagdad. 
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The Turkish Mesopotamian forces possess the 
following line of communications also: 

1. Aleppo-Mosul-Bagdad. 

2. Damascus-Palmyra-Bagdad. 

These routes, however, are merely caravan trails 
across a sandy desert incapable of supporting or- 
ganized forces. Again, no railways are built 
through this desert. In passing it should be added 
that the port of Trebizond—seat of the last vestiges 
of the Roman Empire—is a place of no military 
importance. It is connected by only a mountain 
trail with Erzingan, and furthermore it is blockaded 
by Russian naval control of the Black Sea. 

The conclusion cannot be avoided that it is 
the line Angora-Sivas-Diarbekr-Mosul-Bagdad on 
which the Turks depend, and which they must hold 
at all costs. Maps are not always interesting, but 
in this case the map is well worth consideration, for 
it is upon holding this line, Angora-Sivas-Diarbekr- 
Mosul-Bagdad, that the control of the great eastern 
empires of antiquity—Persia, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylon and Nineveh—depends to-day. The 
fall of Diarbekr and Mosul—where Nineveh’s 
ruins still scorch beneath a tropic sun—would mean 
the expulsion, probably final, of the Turks from the 
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scene of their earliest victories. The fall of Diar- 
bekr and Mosul would mean the capture of the 
Turkish Mesopotamian army, or else its forced re- 
treat over hundreds of miles of arid sand wastes to 
Aleppo and Damascus. Moreover the roving Arab 
tribes of the desert, who have been promiscuously 
shooting at the wounded on both sides, would make 
any disorganized retreat through their country the 
occasion for a series of raids and massacres. The 
position of the Turkish forces in the Tigris valley, 
from Mosul through Bagdad to Kut-el-Amara, has 
been very seriously threatened by the victory of 
General Judenich at Erzerum. 

Unfortunately for the Russians, the difficulties of 
the terrain and the consequent difficulties of infan- 
try and artillery transport are almost insuperable. 
This is a campaign where cavalry must play such a 
part as cavalry has not played since the Civil War, 
a campaign of unexpected marches and surprise at- 
tacks, a campaign where such a leader as General 
Forrest would be invaluable. According to Russian 
official reports the whole circumference of Lake Van 
has been cleared of the enemy. Bitlis, which was 
indicated as the next objective of General Judenich’s 
campaign, is now in Russian hands. 

But one thing appears fairly certain: the general 
direction of the Russian movement will be south- 
west from their present positions. Columns from 
Urmia in Persia, from Van, from Bitlis, are likely 
to advance slowly toward the valleys of the Greater 
Zab and Upper Tigris rivers, and thence down 
those valleys to converge against Mosul. Also the 
columns from Hamadan which have taken Ker- 
manshah will menace Bagdad ultimately by way 
of the Tengi Garra Pass. Whether there will 
also be a swinging movement further north— 
a movement which might include as objectives 
both the cities of Erzingan and Diarbekr—can- 
not now be prophesied. But the line which is 
threatened, the line Diarbekr-Mosul-Bagdad, is the 
main line of communications of the Turkish Meso- 
potamian army. 

In face of such a threat, from a purely military 
point of view, the Turkish armies between Bagdad 
and Kut ought to begin their retreat at once. But in 
that case the Ottoman Empire, together with the 
German Empire, its patron, would lose Mesopo- 
tamia, the storehouse of the elder world, the orig- 
inal place in the sun. It is therefore likely that 
the Turks will try to stay and fight it out. 

The political future of Enver Pasha depends, 
like the future of most statesmen among the belli- 
gerents, on the issues of victory or defeat. The 
Germans probably can and must maintain him in 
power in Constantinople, if necessary by folte of 
arms. Meanwhile old scattered units must be re- 
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organized, and fresh troops advanced along the An- 
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gora-Sivas-Diarbekr-Mosul-Bagdad line. Diarbekr 
and Mosul must be strongly held. The forces of 
General Lake, constantly reinforced from the Per- 
sian Gulf, must be held back south of Kut. 

Compared with the difficulties of the Turks, the 
difficulties of the Russians and British are plain 
sailing. On all sides immense armies on the modern 
plan are operating in a country where rail and tele- 
graph facilities do not exist, but the Russians and 
the British have the advantage of such facilities of 
communication as do exist. Their rail or sea bases, 
Sary Kamish and Basra, although about two hun- 
dred miles behind them, are two hundred miles 
nearer the scene of war than any Turkish base. 
They have the advantage, on a different scale, which 
Hindenburg enjoyed in his campaigns against the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, but that advantage should be 
just as much the vital factor in Asia Minor as in Po- 
land. The chances of war are all against the Turks. 

And it is indeed a curious historical commentary 
that one of the decisive positions in a war which 
still threatens Paris should be Mosul, where the 
ruins of Nineveh still exist. 
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New Leadership in the Law 


N electing Roscoe Pound the Dean of its Law 
School, Harvard has chosen a man who is not 
only fit to continue the splendid tradition of Lang- 
dell and Ames, but, what is still better, one who is 
bound to create a new and vital tradition on his own 
account. Scholars may debate whether the new 
Dean has Langdell’s power of seemingly unanswer- 
able logical analysis, or Ames’s rare combination of 
logical subtlety with creative historical imagina- 
tion. But for all-round thorough mastery of the 
law in all its branches and phases, including Roman 
and modern European law as well as our own legis- 
lation and common law, Professor Pound has set 
a new standard of legal scholarship. 

Scholarship is an unfortunate and much misun- 
derstood term. It suggests to most people insen- 
sibility to immediate vital interests and a morbid 
preference for things long dead. Hence, though 
people generally admit that scholarship has some 
value, they think of it as a necessary evil. Nor is 
this view altogether unfounded. Scholarship does 
withdraw men from the common life, and fre- 
quently distorts their perspective of it. The man 
who spends years as do our Ph.D. candidates, on a 
topic sufficiently minute to have escaped the atten- 
tion of all previous writers, cannot help attaching 
undue importance to the subject matter of his par- 
ticular investigation. The outside world knows 
that while the thorough mastery of details may be 
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the beginning of wisdom, it is not or ought not be 
its end. But art is long while life is short, and most 
of those who set out with the ideal of scholarly 
mastery of details have to quit the scene before they 
have learned the bare alphabet in which life’s prob- 
lems are written. Only rarely does a scholar arise 
who is not only able to dig out the stones of learn- 
ing but who knows how to put them together to 
make a more commodious home for the human 
spirit. Anglo-American legal scholarship has pro- 
duced very few men of this type, but Roscoe Pound 
is surely one of them. 

The sea of legal learning is deep and wide, and 
most difficult of navigation are many of its cur- 
rents. Much wasted experience has persuaded 
legal scholars that it is futile to pay attention to 
philosophers, sociologists or political scientists who, 
on the basis of some distant glimpse, attempt to 
chart the whole of that difficult sea. It is easy to 
convert past failures into dogmas. Hence the pre- 
vailing attitude among legal scholars that the con- 
sideration of the aim of the law falls in the hazy 
realms of philosophy and politics, outside the prop- 
er domain of accurate legal scholarship. Professor 
Pound, however, has been convinced that a general 
view of the law, its function, resources and limita- 
tions, is indispensable for a sound administration 
of justice, the end for which law and law schools 
exist. To this end he seems in a most astonishing 
way—for a man who, though still in the forties, has 
been teacher, captain of militia actually engaged in 
an Indian war, botanist, practising lawyer and 
judge—to have utilized all the available legal and 
extra-legal sources. So thoroughly has he worked 
both on details and on principles that his utterances 
command the highest respect of the hard-headed 
practical lawyers who compose our various bar as- 
sociations, as well as the despairing admiration of 
those devotees of general views who form the Con- 
ference on Legal and Social Philosophy. The 
mere attempt at so thorough and comprehensive a 
view of the law as an integral part of life would 
have been a notable achievement, apart from any 
specific results. 

Thorough legal scholars have never fully sub- 
scribed to the loud proclamation of the politician- 
lawyers that our law is the embodiment of perfect 
reason and justice, the envy of all peoples, etc. But 
legal scholars have always tended to regard the 
main features of the traditional common law as 
fixed principles by which human affairs must eter- 
nally be governed. Even as keen and sensitive a 
mind as Ames’s viewed the distinction between 
equitable and common-law remedies as something in- 
herent in the very nature of things, which no de- 
mands of justice or social need could override. One 
of the achievements of Professor Pound is to have 
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challenged this dogma of the finality of the common 
law “as the beginning of wisdom and the eternal 
jural order.” Law is a means, not an end. The 
end is justice between living human beings here and 
now, and as social conditions change, the law must 
keep pace. Our law received its present form in 
a rural economy uncomplicated by conditions of ex- 
treme inequality, where there was little need or, con- 
sidering how widely people were scattered, little 
opportunity for governmental interference. But in 
our modern industrial society “ the whole scheme 
of individual [legal] initiative is breaking down.”’ 
“Private [criminal] prosecution has become obso- 
lete. Mandamus and injunction have failed to pre- 
vent rings and bosses from plundering public funds. 
Private suits against carriers for damage have 
proved no preventive of discrimination and extor- 
tionate rates. The doctrine of assumption of risk be- 
comes brutal under modern conditions of employ- 
ment. An action for damages is no comfort to us 
when we are sold diseased beef or poisonous canned 
goods. At all these points common law methods of 
relief have failed.” Professor Pound calls attention 
to the fact “ that in the intervals of work the farmer 
remote from the distractions of city life found his 
theater in the court house and looked to politics and 
litigation for amusement.” Hence arose what he 
calls the sporting theory of justice. ‘‘ The common 
law theory of litigation is that of a fair fist-fight, ac- 
cording to the canons of the manly art, with a court 
to see fair play and prevent interference. We strive 
in every way to restrain the trial judge and to insure 
the individual litigants a fair fight, unhampered by 
mere considerations of justice. To give them this 
fair play we sacrifice public time and money; in- 
cidentally also—for if all men are equal, their pock- 
etbooks are not—giving certain litigants a conspic- 
uous advantage in reality, through a theoretical 
equality.” ‘“‘ The individual, in short, gets so much 
fair play that the public gets very little.” 

Popular dissatisfaction with the administration 
of justice in this country has in the past decade 
found a good deal of rather crude expression, and 
some of our legal muckrakers have made the judi- 
cious grieve by the dishonesty of their reports. But 
they are poor doctors who become vexed with their 
patient because he makes a wrong diagnosis of what 
is really troubling him or suggests an unscientific 
remedy. Professor Pound has been very outspoken 
in regard to cheap diagnosis and worse remedies, 
but he has always kept in mind that “in large 
part this dissatisfaction has a real basis and is well 
founded.” Whenever and wherever things go 
wrong, popular habit attributes it to “ bad ’’ men— 
“bosses,” “‘ reactionary judges,” etc.—and seeks 
for ways of getting rid of them. Pound has 
shown that the fundamental difficulty with our ad- 
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ministration of justice has its roots in our national 
tradition and organization—the individualistic tra- 
dition of our bills of rights which up to recently held 
almost complete sway, and our judicial organiza- 
tion “ whereby the administration of the law for 
urban communities is reviewed and dictated by men 
who have no experience or knowledge of the social 
problems of those communities.” ‘‘ Both by bills 
of rights and by separation of powers and checks 
and balances, the eighteenth century sought to hold 
down all the activities of government. On the con- 
trary, the conditions of city life call upon us to set 
them free and to make government an instrument 
of securing social interests which are endangered by 
individual freedom of action.”” The old law has 
been defended on the ground that it makes for self- 
reliant character. But this, he has shown, is not 
historically or actually true. The old tradition 
simply serves now “ to stand between our laboring 
population and oppression.” To persist in apply- 
ing the individualist philosophy of our common law 
to modern urban and industrial conditions is reck- 
less and cruel injustice. 

“ Law,” Langdell once said, “ is to be found in 
books ’’; and that has been the basis of the improved 
as well as the old system of legal education. Ros- 
coe Pound is, so far as I know, the first legal scholar 
to direct attention to the fact that the cases reported 
in printed books represent the law as it is only for 
those who can afford the expense of long litigation 
culminating in appeal. For the great mass of our 
urban population law is administered by police and 
municipal courts. The amount of money involved 
in a case may determine the lawyer’s fee, but not 
the inherent importance of the matter in controversy 
to the parties. Two weeks’ wages may be less than 
twenty-five dollars and still be of greater import- 
ance to the worker’s family than a debt of a mil- 
lion is to the United States Steel Corporation. Yet 
our whole legal system has its energy directed to 
the higher courts, and the judge of our lower court 
is frequently an “ oriental cadi administering jus- 
tice at the city gate by the light of nature tempered 
by the state of his digestion for the time being.” It 
is a denial of justice to make poor people hire law- 
yers, and “ it is a shame to drive them to legal aid 
societies to get as a charity what the state should 
give as a right.” The lower courts are entitled to 
judges just as good as those sent to the highest. 

The public is vitally affected by the work of our 
law schools, for it is they “ that preserve our old 
legal philosophy and prevent the best educated of 
our Bar from being children of the present.”’ ‘‘ So 
long as the one object is to train practitioners who 
can make money at the Bar, and so long as schools 
are judged chiefly by their success in affording such 
training, we may expect nothing better.” 
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The modern teacher of law ‘“ should know not 
only what the courts decide and the principles by 
which they decide, but quite as much the circum- 
stances and conditions, social and economic, to 
which these principles are to be applied; he should 
know the state of popular thought and feeling which 
makes the environment in which the principles must 
operate in practise. Legal monks who pass their 
lives in an atmosphere of pure law, from which 
every worldly and human element is excluded, can- 
not shape practical principles to be applied to a rest- 
less world of flesh and blood.” 

Langdell revolutionized the teaching of law and 
raised the standard of the legal profession by in- 
sisting on the simple principle that law is a science. 
Mr. Pound is sure to produce an equally important 
and beneficent revolution by insisting on the more 
obvious principle that law is a social science. 

Morris R. COHEN. 


Labor’s Position on 
Woman Suffrage 


NTIL a year ago almost no one questioned 

the position of organized labor with regard 
to equal suffrage. It has long been one of the 
primary pelitical demands of the organized labor 
movement. On June 7th, 1915, President Gom- 
pers restated the attitude of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, saying that the matter was one of 
common justice; that “ any proposition that denies 
to all human beings of a given age equal rights 
and equal opportunities is unjust.”” Most of the 
labor leaders are staunch advocates of the equal 
suffrage principle. It is inseparable from the trade- 
union philosophy, and the labor movement in Amer- 
ica fought for it when the roll-call of present day 
suffrage organizations could not muster a corporal’s 
guard. 

During the recent session of the Minnesota legis- 
lature equal suffrage failed in the senate by just 
one vote. On the heels of the action of the legis- 
lature the Minnesota Federation of Labor, after 
having supported equal suffrage for years, refused 
to adopt a resolution approving it. The bill for 
a constitutional amendment submitting the question 
to the people will probably pass at the next session, 
and if equal suffrage becomes established, organized 
labor in that state, because of what the baseball 
fan terms a “ bone-headed play,” will be robbed of 
the credit it could have won by consistent advocacy 
of a principle to which it had been committed. 

The Labor Review of Minneapolis upholds the 
action of the State Federation of Labor because 
of the fear that the women, if given the ballot, will 
hasten the cause of prohibition, which, they claim, 
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would result in increased unemployment. A Social- 
ist weekly excuses it on the ground that “ trade 
unionists apparently still resent woman in industry 
as an intrusion, and are unwilling she should have 
the same weapon of defense in the struggle as they 
have, that is, the ballot.”” The officers of the Fed- 
eration as well as its official organ have been reticent 
so far as a public statement is concerned, but these 
reasons are typical of those given by trade unionists 
who favor the change in attitude. 

The philosophy upon which trade unionism is 
based includes the principle of equal political rights 
regardless of sex. The existing social system, 
which forces woman to take a place in the front 
ranks in the battle lines of industry, has brought 
moral and economic problems of growing complex- 
ity. In industry there is keen competition between 
the sexes, and we cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that thousands of women are forced to do men’s 
work at a wage far less than sufficient. Women 
are invited to affiliate with most trade unions on 
an equal basis with men. They pay the same mem- 
bership dues and are entitled to like benefits. 
There is a continuous campaign for the formation 
of women’s union-label leagues to assist in strength- 
ening the unions by demanding goods bearing the 
stamp of organized labor. These leagues are pow- 
erful, their work in support of the labor movement 
is effective. Influence with merchants through the 
purchasing power is direct and telling, and unions 
are strongest where goods bearing the label are in 
demand. Women’s work in upbuilding the move- 
ment in this respect is quite as effective as that of 
the men. Economic questions in the final analysis 
are political questions, and the rights of woman 
must be recognized to the end that these problems 
shall be solved by all who are affected by them. 
This, I believe, outlines the reasons why the labor 
movement favors equal suffrage and the American 
Federation of Labor has never abandoned it. 

Plausible explanation for the apparent change 
in sentiment on the part of some of the members 
of organized labor with respect to the suffrage 
question is not hard to find. 

Before me is a copy of the Jron City Trades 
Journal, the official organ of the Central Trades 
Council of Pittsburgh. It records the proceedings 
of the convention of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor in Harrisburg early in the summer. “ The 
battle on the floor of the convention,” says the 
Journal, “ was enlivened by the presence of Mrs. 
J. D. Oliphant, who tried to get the antis’ case 
before the delegates. Half a dozen representa- 
tives of the unions connected with the liquor indus- 
tries fought hard in her behalf, but the chair ruled 
that only recognized delegates should be granted 
the floor to discuss the suffrage resolution.”” The 
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suffrage resolution was finally endorsed by a vote 
of 154 to 48. No attempt was made to conceal 
the reason for the negative votes. It was argued 
that women would vote for prohibition and that 
prohibition would make for unemployment. In 
this same convention the bartenders’ representatives 
went so far as to object to the white badges selected 
by the officers for the delegates because “‘ white was 
the color of the prohibitionists.” 

The resolution approving equal suffrage was lost 
in the Minnesota convention by a vote of 113 to 
84. There the wets had a firmer hold on the dele- 
gates. It is openly charged that the liquor forces, 
acting through the labor organizations affiliated with 
that industry, caused the defeat of the suffrage res- 
olution in the New Jersey Federation of Labor 
this year, and that they were especially anxious to 
accomplish this prior to the state-wide vote on suf- 
frage last October. It will invariably be found 
that in these conventions, particularly during the 
past few years, unions affiliated with the liquor in- 
dustry have been represented by a full quota of del- 
egates, while organizations with as large a mem- 
bership could afford to send but one. This is strik- 
ingly true of Minnesota. 

A rupture recently took place between two fac- 
tions in the labor movement at Peoria and Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, which formerly celebrated Labor 
Day together. The wet Peoria element, led by the 
Distillery Workers’ union with a limited member- 
ship of seventeen, broke away from the Blooming- 
ton faction and held its exercises at Al Fresno 
park in Peoria. The drys in Bloomington en- 
gaged Frank Morrison, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, to make the principal address, 
while the Peoria faction invited former Mayor 
David S. Rose, of Milwaukee, who for years past 
has been lecturing in the interest of the liquor 
trust, and whose record while in public office was 
so obnoxious to the principles of trade unionism as 
to stamp him its arch enemy. It can be safely as- 
sumed that Mr. Rose did not espouse the suffrage 
cause. Mr. Morrison is one of its most ardent 
champions. 

The influence of the liquor interests can be seen 
in the published proceedings of almost every labor 
convention. Despite the fight the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has waged for the freedom of 
speech and liberty of the press, unions affiliated with 
the liquor industry have time and again withdrawn 
their support from trade-union publications merely 
because these papers have dared to print both sides 
of the argument. I have personal knowledge of 
a recent case where the bartenders’ union sought 
to bring about the expulsion of a member of a 
central body who supported a candidate for politi- 
cal office pledged to enforce the liquor laws. Sub- 
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sequently the delegate who preferred the charges 
on two different occasions pleaded guilty when ar- 
rested for maintaining a “ blind pig” at the head- 
quarters of his union. Liquor interests are so arro- 
gant in many legislative assemblies that no legisla- 
tion however meritorious can have their support if 
the author is opposed to the liquor traffic and votes 
his convictions. There is a tendency in some of the 
delegated bodies of organized labor to apply the 
same rule. Let a dry delegate present a resolution 
on practically any subject of interest to organized 
labor, and a growing element will oppose the meas- 
ure, not because it lacks merit but because the 
author has in some manner offended the liquor 
faction. It is not difficult to discover the liquor 
interests at work in the organized labor movement. 
Their object is plain. They oppose equal suffrage 
believing it to be dangerous from the standpoint 
of the liquor business. For this reason they are 
attempting to induce trade unionism to repudiate 
a principle for which it has fought and bled during 
the last twenty-five years. They are seeking an alli- 
ance with union labor for the purpose of using the 
machinery of the organization to pull their own 
political chestnuts out of the fire. 
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Will the rank and file of tradepoeticalities sug- 
this partnership to obtain? ‘s confined for his 

The following is taken from thij~ of prose and 
nois, Labor News, and serves to indicate fr this 
tion of the wind in the ranks of organized la... 
“We need organization, but the sooner the labor 
movement and the labor press divorces itself from 
the liquor business, the quicker real organization 
will become possible. Our movement advocates 
the education, the elevation of our membership, 
the securing of better conditions and wages for our 
membership. We cannot secure them by affiliating 
with the greatest power against them.”’ Many 
trade-union journals and dozens of the best known 
labor leaders in America have come out openly for 
prohibition. According to the Plumbers’ Journal 
the liquor interests are finding out that “a lot of 
men who drink whiskey won't vote for it.”” The 
locomotive engineers, 70,000 strong, have gone on 
record for the abolition of the liquor traffic. The 
desperate nature of the struggle makes necessary 
unusual efforts on the part of labor leaders to keep 
in the true channels. It is labor’s adherence to the 
principles that mark those channels which has 
brought it to its position of influence in America. 


Henry James’s Quality 


LTHOUGH it was Henry James’s good for- 
tune, until almost the end of his life, to keep 
coming nearer and nearer mastery of his spe- 

cial world as it grew richer and more intricate and 
harder to master, yet this world was ever the same 
place of tradition and appearances, of relations and 
perception. 

We have found out something about a writer 
when we have noticed his attitude toward love or 
time. The lapse of time was told to Rossetti by 
the sea’s sound, which men have always heard and 
always will hear. Nothing so unchangeable spoke 
of time to Henry James. He did not feel it as 
either an island in eternity or as a path into the fu- 
ture. Time interests him because it has given their 
tone to pleasant houses set in English country and 
English leisure, or looking down at Italian 
cities, because it enables man to make a long stay in 
one spot, because it obliterates rawness and new- 
ness. For him it is the maker of tradition, without 
which he does not conceive life as possible in the 
high manner and on the great scale. 

With tradition he knew from the first how to deal 
so well that even for him the chances were slight of 
his learning to deal with it better. One might say 
almost as much about his way of dealing with ap- 





pearances. From the Florentine or Roman land- 
scape in “‘ The Portrait of a Lady” (1881) to the 
Venetian landscape in ‘“‘ The Wings of the Dove ” 
(1902) the progress is less obvious than from the 
earlier to the later picture of personal relations. The 
later landscapes are more brilliant, more achieved, 
more done, but their superiority shows even more 
sharply in the use Henry James puts them to, 
as matching or illustrating something in human 
character or predicament or mood. His later full- 
ness of power over the external world is revealed 
with splendor in those large metaphors which rise 
above the horizon and flush the consciousness of his 
men and women with unforgettable color. The 
Princess, in ‘“‘ The Golden Bowl,” is looking in 
through the window at the table where her father is 
sitting, and her husband and the woman who is 
her father’s wife and her husband's mistress. She 
wonders why “she had been able to give herself so 
little, from the first, to the vulgar heat of her 
wrong. She might fairly, as she watched them, 
have missed it as a lost thing; have yearned for it, 
for the straight vindictive view, the rights of re- 
sentment, the rages of jealousy, the protests of pas- 
sion, as for something she had been cheated of not 
least: a range of feelings which for many women 
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would result in ir 
ist weekly excus@t so much, but which for her hus- 


unionists apparen¢¢” father’s daughter, figured noth- 
as an intrusior -perience than a wild eastern cara- 
the saree.uing into view with crude colors in the sun, 

hecrce pipes in the air, high spears against the sky, 
all a thrill, a natural joy to mingle with, but turn- 
ing off short before it reached her and plunging into 
other defiles.”’ 

As a man whose use of words has always told his 
curiosity about them, and whose patience gains a 
knowledge of their original meaning, comes little 
by little to use them so as to bring out their shyer 
and less audible tones, so Henry James’s insight 
into human relations grew more penetrating, and 
his invention of ways to render what he saw grew 
almost as much. 

Readers who agree in rating his latest novels 

higher than his earlier would also, I suppose, agree 
in saying that nowhere has he created more com- 
plicated and exquisite relations, nowhere has he 
explored them more exhaustively, than in “ The 
Awkward Age,” “ The Wings of the Dove,” “ The 
Ambassadors” and “ The Golden Bowl.” In 
each of these books his main concern is with “ the 
great constringent human relation between man and 
woman at once at its maximum and as the relation 
most worth while in life for either party.” The 
quotation is from a lecture he gave in 1912, when 
he said also that in “The Ring and the Book” 
Browning offered us this relation “ always and ever 
as the thing absolutely most worth while.” Ten 
years earlier, in an essay on d’Annunzio, he had said 
of sexual passion: ‘ From the moment it depends 
on itself alone for its beauty it endangers extremely 
its distinction, so precarious at the best. 
What the participants do with their agitation, in 
short, or even what it does with them, that is the 
stuff of poetry, and it is never really interesting save 
when something finely contributive in themselves 
makes it so.” 

For Henry James nothing so endangered this 
passion’s distinction as facility, as the loose easy 
dirigibility of its turnings from mistress to mistress, 
from lover to lover. Its justification, its beauty 
and dignity, must be missing unless the fire were 
lighted before one altar only, unless it burned there 
with an intensity that gave promise of its being per- 
petual. So deep a distrust of facility is also a posi- 
tive need, felt by him on behalf of his men and 
women in love, of obstacles and difficulties across 
the way to complete possession. He has not 
painted for us the passion which is free to begin and 
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to continue in the open, which travels the beaten. 


read of marriage under the indifferent approving 
eyes of all ‘he world. He seems to regard the maxi- 
mum of intensity as impossible where there is 
neither danger nor any reason for secrecy. 
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According to the more usual opinion a passion 
that has its reasons for secrecy can almost never es- 
cape baseness. In Henry James we are often in- 
vited to feel that the necessary sacrifices, of scruple, 
of good faith, of elementary straightness and right- 
ness of relation precisely where the lovers are most 
bound to go straight, serve to measure the passion’s 
intensity and to justify the lovers in giving right of 
way to their central loyalty. Any one’s moral 
code, no matter what else it consists of, is sure to 
contain an article forbidding us to treat a human 
being as a convenience, and another forbidding us 
to pretend while doing this that we are doing some- 
thing else. Both articles are violated in the four 
novels I have named, but to call the result merely 
base and cruel would be absurd. The price paid is 
high: it is not exorbitant. In the moral world which 
Henry James cares for, the lovers somehow save 
their dignity by being imaginative and considerate, 
by being above all what he most wanted to have 
them, “ distinguished” through their prodigious 
ability to perceive. Deeds are to be estimated, he 
would have us understand, largely by the kind of 
existence they have in the doer’s consciousness. A 
doing wrong which is accompanied and conditioned 
by the most sensitive perception of other people’s 
spiritual needs may easily be a richer moral good 
than a strict straight road of obvious duty, fol- 
lowed by plodders who are insensitive, unperceiv- 
ing, blinded and benumbed by the mere weary miles 
of their march. 

Nearly everything ministers to the distinction of 
Henry James’s men and women, their surfaces, 
their bodily felicity, their capacity for being refined 
by joy and by torment, yet one thing, throughout 
each of his four supreme novels, wages against this 
distinction a most curious war. I refer to that re- 
morseless inquisitiveness which satisfies itself, 
for our enlightenment no less than for the 
inquisitor’s own, but terribly more to our per- 
plexity than to theirs, by questions of which 
the explicit insistence is hard to reconcile with 
any remotest regard for the questioners’ own no- 
tions of distinction. And remarkable indeed, as 
a measure of the extent to which Henry James can 
make us care for the things he specially cares for, 
is the fact that we resent less the almost universal 
failure of everybody to act upon wishes not under- 
stood and appraised with unreal clearness by the 
wishers, than we resent that persistent questioning 
so oddly offered to us by their creator as no viola- 
tion of their own high code. 

Each of his later novels is peopled by protago- 
nists who watch themselves and one another, and by 
minor characters who watch the protagonists sleep- 
lessly. They are not more interested than I, these 
minor characters, in the great relation we are study- 
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ing together with such minuteness, yet their preoc- 
cupation makes me as uneasy as I might be on find- 
ing, while reading a breathless detective story, that 
the author had introduced several persons whose 
chief function was to sit up half the night in order 
to finish it. 

The presence of these vigilant questioning satel- 
lites, in three of Henry James’s greatest novels, has 
the additional disadvantage of leaving the pro- 
tagonists without enough of such companionship as 
they would naturally desire and have. Except for 
“the great constringent relation” which absorbs 
them, and for the other relations which most 
sharply conflict with it, Merton Densher and the 
Prince, Maggie and Charlotte Sant and Kate Croy, 
strike one as leading lives that are strangely lack- 
ing in adequate friendships. Only in “ The Awk- 
ward Age,” in the society where we meet Nanda 
and Mrs. Brook, Mitchy and Vanderbank, do the 
companionable elements seem as richly supplied as 
the others. Nothing in “ The Awkward Age ”’ is 
finer than the relation, in “ The Wings of the 
Dove,” of Kate Croy and Milly and Densher, or 
than the relation of Maggie to her father in “ The 
Golden Bowl.” But the world of “ The Awk- 
ward Age ”’ has more dimensions, it is more popu- 
lous, more of the inhabitants are worthy to breathe 
its air. One likes to remember that Henry James 
came in the end to understand the position of this 
masterpiece. Only two years ago he wrote, in 
“ The New Novel ”: “ It is no less apparent that 
the novel may be fundamentally organized—such 
things as ‘ The Egoist’ and ‘ The Awkward Age’ 
are there to prove it.” I am glad that he had this 
feeling about what he had done, and that he did 
not leave us ignorant of a self-estimate in which he 


must have found consolation and reward. 
P. L. 


Form in Free Verse 


REE verse is no longer an experiment, no 
longer even a new movement. Nearly every 
modern poet uses it either exclusively or in addition 
to its counterpart, regular verse. For what it can 
do it is accepted. It has become a recognized 
medium of literary expression. At the same time 
one is aware of a certain feeling of dissatisfaction 
with regard to it and its limitations. We use it 
use we must, because it is more real than the 
conventional metres and possesses a living rhythm 
as opposed to their dilletante rhythm, and also be- 
cause it is directed by an intenser rhythmical ardor 
than prose. 
A poet who wishes to give expression to realities 
in modern life—and I use the word in the strictly 
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limited sense which the antithesis poeticalities sug- 
gests—will find in practice that he is confined for his 
literary expression to the two media of prose and 
free verse. There is an urgent reason for this 
which I will examine later. It is argued by some 
critics that there is no real difference between rhyth- 
mical prose and free verse. There is perhaps no ar- 
bitrary difference, but there certainly is a difference 
of degree. All writing, we must suppose, has a 
rhythmical beat of some kind, however arbitrary or 
awkward, and language as it tends towards a greater 
symbolical intensity of feeling tends also towards a 
more pronounced and formal rhythm, towards at 
the same time a simpler rhythm in which the beat 
varies less with a line or sentence of given length. 

In free verse we find this interior rhythm, which 
is present in a less individual form in prose, assert- 
ing itself in the former convention to a much greater 
degree. Gathering intensity and form as it develops 
from the lax and wayward rhythm of prose, it tends 
to impose itself upon the eye as well as upon the in- 
terior hearing, and to demand for itself the line- 
length. This is what critics of free verse call, very 
crudely, “ cutting the prose up into lines.” That, 
however, is not what happens at all. If there is 
any such dichotomy it is an instinctive impulse of the 
verse itself whose interior vigor craves such an 
arrangement. Moreover to speak of so subtle and 
mysterious process as “cutting” is the kind of 
critical barbarism one would expect in an epoch of 
journalist-culture. There is a definite suggestion of 
objectivity about “ cutting” which is misleading. 
The verse may be said rather to divide itself into 
lengths according to some almost unconscious com- 
bined action of ear and eye, pressed into the service 
of the verse by the dominating impulse of the poem. 

What this impulse really desires but is too weak 
to secure is a regular rhythmic content for its ex- 
pression. Free verse is verse true in material and 
inspiration, which has not succeeded in obtaining for 
itself a definite form. It is a literary expression 
which has failed to take its most convenient and 
final shape. Many reasons may be suggested for 
this: the confusion of the simple sensuous impulse 
by the taste and intellectual sophistication of the 
poet; the debilitating influence of a dilletante sense 
of poetry which should really be content with the 
old conventional verse forms in which admirable 
dilletante poetry may still be written; a lack of 
conviction, faith, or some other form of strength; 
a personal impulse sterilized by an inhibiting con- 
ception of vers libre which assumes it to be some- 
thing final and sacred in itself. Such an attitude— 
and. it is quite common—would induce a sensory 
and poetical paralysis each time that the poem at- 
tained sufficient momentum to carry it beyond free 
verse into fixed verse. 
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Now we come to the grave question of this fixed 
verse or regular verse, the verse in which, after all, 
nearly all the great poetry of the world has been 
written. Can one not use it, then, nowadays? 
Nothing is easier, and as a rule nothing is more 
fatal. The great majority of rhymesters and verse- 
makers should, however, use nothing else. With it 
they will produce admirable drawing-room poetry, 
charming examples of dilletantism with which they 
will please themselves and their friends. But their 
poetry will have the smallest relation with actual 
modern life, even when its imaginative or emotional 
inspirations come as directly as possible out of that 
life. They will pour these perfumed ecstasies into 
the delicious old vessels, where all their life and 
character will be lost. 

I have never seen anywhere a careful examina- 
tion of the problem of why it is impossible or al- 
most impossible to write real modern poetry which 
shall have no suggestion of affectation or dilletant- 
ism, in the regular conventional metres of the lan- 
guage like the sonnet, the heroic line, the couplet. 
It is not an easy question to answer. It seems to me 
to depend, to some extent at any rate, on the way 
in which these regular metres—indeed the whole 
use of metre—was approached formerly and is ap- 
proached to-day. The force which originated the 
great classical metres and forms of poetry was in 
some degree a religious force, that is, it derived its 
power very nearly directly from religion and religi- 
ous impulses. The close connection between religion 
and the arts, and the generative force of the former 
on the latter is generally admitted; there is no need 
to quote the usual illustrations given from Greek, 
Egyptian, Mykenaean and Celtic histories. The 
early metrical forms of poets in the beginning of a 
civilization have always borne a close analogy to 
some ritualistic element in the religion of that cul- 
ture. 

These forms have then been developed without 
any thought of the original religious impulse from 
which they grew. But this impulse or ictus, emo- 
tional, racial and religious in character, has fertil- 
ized these laiciséd and laicising forms. To take a 
very simple example from English literary history: 
it is impossible not to feel in reading the Border 
Ballads, for instance, how near both in matter and 
form they were to the deepest life of their day, 
how serious was the feeling which inspired them, 
how religious in fact. There was nothing frivolous 
in such writing, nor was there anything pretentious. 
They were simple, to use an adjective which is the 
despair of our modern culture. 

Gradually, as these metrical poetic forms became 
more intricate and more intellectualized through 
the ascendency of technique or skill, they lost some 
part of their primitive spirit. But they did not 
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change very greatly or very rapidly. They did not 
change, moreover, in anything like the same ratio 
of change with the spiritual force that was neces- 
sary to irradiate them. As they lost the primitive 
force which created them they also lost their mean- 
ing or a part of their meaning. They remained too 
classical for their content. It has become impos- 
sible in using them to produce more than a theatrical 
effect. It is now as if the writer were obliged to 
make an arrangement with his reader and his own 
sense of fitness: ‘‘ Now we will talk in poetry.” It 
is in fact no more than a masquerade in which the 
poet of the traditional strophes engages. 

As a consequence the following conditions pre- 
sent themselves. In a language and culture such as 
the English language and culture, or for the mat- 
ter of that, in almost any European language and 
culture, we arrive at a state where the ordinary 
poetic forms, too long removed from their origina- 
ting stems and nox fecundated by any other racial 
or religious impulses, are capable only of being used 
for literary or dilletante exercises, for work which 
shall look like other literary work and not for the 
containing of an original idea or ideas vital to the 
life of the day. Thus these forms will be unable to 
hold any deep and sincere religious or passionate 
feeling because, though themselves religious in their 
origins, each religious impulse seeks its own forms 
of expression, its own ritual and canon. 

Now it can safely be said that all strong feelings 
and powerful thoughts to-day are personal in quality 
rather than communal, if for no other reason than 
for this, that civilizations are based upon economic 
and business bases rather than on religious ones. 
The men of genius of our age are solitary egotistic 
figures, would-be Napoleons of the arts, recogni- 
zing no higher authority in modern times than them- 
selves, submitting to no authority in modern culture 
or religion other than their own, admitting only the 
superiority of antiquity. Such men have been our 
Wagners and Nietzsches, typical modern European 
men of genius. 

As a result, the originating form and impulse 
which in ancient times was a racial and religious 
impulse occurs now as a personal one. The poet 
in such a case supplies the religious impulse himself 
by his faith in himself and his works—which gives 
form to his work. Being as a rule entirely sceptical 
in the religious sense, he cannot help but create for 
himself his own religion, be his own god, in fact. 
All this, it is true, in one sense is but another mani- 
festation of the older race impulse, but it is in the 
matter of degree that the whole difference lies. 
When an artist of sufficient fineness and power arises 
to be able to create his own forms, he succeeds for 
a while, at any rate, in imposing them or giving them 
to his contemporaries and successors, who thus de- 
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rive the vigor of their own forms from an artistic 
and not a religious source. Yet since this artistic 
impression is only one remove from the religious 
impulse, art is thus one of the few ways in which 
religion still lives on in the world of to-day. 

With regard to modern verse, then, we have these 
divisions: for the dilletante, the purely literary man, 
the trifler, there remain the old literary forms which 
have little value now beyond their scientific qualities 
to recommend them. Determinating, originating 
thought they will not take. For anything pretty, 
elegant, insincere or clever they are excellent. And 
on the other hand for the expression of modern 
truths, for the expressions that come from the 
heart of our epoch with all its defects and its 
strength, all its good and evil, all its science and all 
its spiritual sterility, there are the great formless- 
nesses, the dissipating molten matter of speech, the 
possibilities of language. 

This free verse is nothing in itself. Every man’s 
free verse is different. All such verse constitutes 
attempts and failures to achieve poetic form—the 
poetic form of to-day which exists in posse where 
free verse triumphs over its own license and achieves 
self-mastery. In a sense, of course, verse will al- 
ways remain free now, so far as one can see, but 
there is a difference again of degree implied here 
which is of the essence of the question. 

EDWARD STORER. 


To Justice Holmes 


HE country’s business at Washington is con- 
ducted in an odor of dead and dying cigars 
suspended in steam heat. Out-of-doors Washing- 
ton is widely planned and men might move about it 
thinking for a nation. But in the halls of Congress, 
in the committee rooms, the air is warm and foul. 
It drags upon you till you wilt and your head swims, 
and the faces of men testifying grow hazy. In that 
mean atmosphere, so like the corridor of a cheap 
hotel, there is an invitation to relax and grow bored 
and cease to care. You slouch in your seat, you 
dawdle through your business, compressed and dull 
and discouraged. Thick, tepid, tired air it is, in 
which vision dies. 

But there is at least one place in Washington 
where things have an altogether different quality, 
and no one I think comes away from it unmoved. 
It is the house of Mr. Justice Holmes. When you 
enter, it is as if you had come into the living stream 
of high romance. You meet the gay soldier 
who can talk of Falstaff and eternity in one breath, 
and tease the universe with a quip. ‘“‘ When I read 
absolute philosophy,” he said once, “I feel as if I 
were sitting alone in a shadowy room. Every once 
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in a while a mouse skips across the floor, and I catch 
glimpses of him as he darts into his hole. Then a 
wee voice seems to say, ‘ Lo! I am in the bosom of 
God.’’’ In him wisdom has lost its austerity and 
becomes a tumbling succession of imagery and 
laughter and outrage. There is always a window 
open to the night, but the perspective is that of the 
natural world. “I believe that we're in the belly 
of the universe, not that it is in us.” 

At seventy-five, a justice of the Supreme Court 
and a scholar known wherever the common law is 
studied, his heart is with the laughing sad men, who 
have mixed bitterness and beauty, and staked their 
souls on a gamble with life. He fought in the 
Civil War and was wounded; he has looked at death 
lightly, and known what it is to live dangerously. 
A sage with the bearing of a cavalier: his presence 
is an incitement to high risks for the sake of the 
enterprise and its memories. He wears wisdom like 
a gorgeous plume, and likes to stick the sanctities 
between the ribs. 

He has lost nothing that young men have, and he 
has gained what a fine palate can take from the 
world. If it is true that one generation after an- 
other has depended upon its young to equip it with 
gaiety and enthusiasm, it is no less true that each 
generation of the young depends upon those who 
have lived to illustrate what can be done with ex- 
perience. They need to know that not all life 
withers in bad air. That is why young men feel 
themselves very close to Justice Holmes. He 
never fails to tell them what they want to hear, or 
to show them what they would wish men to be. 

W. L. 


VERSE 


Portrait of a Dilletante 


[Published in the issue of February 26th with lines 10 
and 11 reversed by the printer, and here reprinted with 
regret for the mistake. ] 


Bright-eyed and chirping like a curious bird, 
From twig to twig, from thought to thought, he hops. 
Music, the stage, the arts—he never stops 
But off he flits, hunting the precious word. 
All he has read, all he has ever heard 
Are but a cue for agile epigrams; 
A sipper and a connoisseur of shams 
He echoes echoes, garrulous and unstirred. 


His nonchalance is proof against all hurt; 
Under this shield his dapper soul goes free 
Of passion’s valorous and sudden spears. 
The world may howl; important and alert 
He goes through life as through a library, 
Looking for first editions of the years. 
Louis UNTERMEYER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Away from Germany 


IR: I am proud of the fact that my paternal grand- 
father came from Germany. Many worthy men of in- 
dependent intelligence and initiative have come thence, and 
the more independent their intelligence and the greater their 
initiative the more quickly did they come. 

To hear some German-Americans seeking to arouse sym- 
pathy for the German cause addressing Americans of Ger- 
man descent, one would gather that the significant fact 
was that the ancestor was born in Germany and the ac- 
cident that he emigrated to the United States. Whereas 
in perhaps a majority of cases the accident lies in the lo- 
cality where the alert and independent ancestor was born, 
and the significant fact that he left Germany. Quite pos- 
sibly he left because he disliked the Prussian military sys- 
tem. He may have been one of those who merely disliked 
the service, or he may have been one of the many who dis- 
approved of the methods, aims and ideals of Prussian mili- 
tarism, and who came to this country to escape serving its 
ends. Prussian militarism has certainly been a factor in 
inducing emigration from Germany, and, in my opinion, it 
has been a very important factor. Americans of German 
descent who are reminded that their ancestors came from 
Germany may well remember’ that those same ancestors 
came from Germany. 

Wituram Guitp Taussic. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


How to Integrate America 


GP: In a recent number of THE New Repvustic ap- 
peared an article by Walter Lippmann called “ In- 
tegrated America.” At the time it appeared I refrained 
from writing anything in reply because I felt that perhaps 
I was unduly prejudiced. However, as a number of people 
have urged me to express my opinions on this subject, I will 
try to state the way the problem impresses me. 

As I understand the article in question, it advocates the 
government ownership of railroads as a substitute for com- 
pulsory military training, in the ‘ Americanization ” of the 
people of the United States. Mr. Lippmann argues strong- 
ly that compulsory military service is an unattainable ideal, 
so that those who urge it are wasting their time. If 
this is so, we should do better to concentrate our energy on 
something else, perhaps the government ownership of rail- 
roads. But before making the change of method, I want 
to be sure that it accomplishes the purpose equally well, 
and that it has a better chance of being adopted. 

In the first place, we must have adequate national de- 
fense in some form; I refuse to argue on that subject. We 
wish to nationalize this country ourselves; not have it done 
for us by efficient blond gentlemen in spiked helmets, or 
energetic little brown men from a few rocky islands in 
the Pacific. Granting that, a really complete scheme for 
defense, based on universal military service, involves all 
the control necessary over not only the railroads, but also 
every other activity in the country that might be important 
in time of war. Universal military service means much 
more than simply training all the physically fit males to be 
privates of infantry. It means training privates and officers, 
and pontooniers and wireless operators and aeroplane pilots 


and railroad conductors and explosives manufacturers and 
everybody else, and then organizing all these units into 
divisions and armies with the requisite services for supply, 
ammunition, sanitation, etc. An organization such as that 
would accomplish all that the government ownership of 
railroads would, and much more, too. 

I have commanded a company in camp composed of men 
obviously extracted from different races—Irish, German, 
Hebrew, Russian and others. I believe nothing in the 
world could do so much to unite those men as a tour of 
duty together in camp. 

This whole plan may be impossible, but it should not 
be, and it should be easier than Mr. Lippmann’s alternative. 
It is a plan that is fair to all. All make the same sac- 
rifice for the nation; all must respond to its call. On the 
other hand, if the nation should take over the railroads, 
there would surely be a great deal of inequality and in- 
justice. Some people would make great fortunes; others 
might lose all they owned. For a time, at least, there would 
be confusion and injustice so obvious to all that I think 
this plan is at least as impossible, and far more unfair than 
the plan Mr. Lippmann thinks it should supersede. 

“Integrated America” also criticizes Colonel Roosevelt 
for the method by which he has argued his case. It must 
be remembered that in the crisis of the great war many 
people were changing their minds and forming their opin- 
ions very rapidly. There were some essential questions 
upon which it was most important that the people be in- 
formed at once, in striking terms. Colonel Roosevelt had 
the knowledge and the force to lead the people right when 
others were waiting uncertain, with wavering opinions. 
From the nature of the case, the information had to be 
given as the questions arose ; it was impossible to completely 
forecast the events for a year in advance and put out, at 
the beginning, a statement to cover the mistakes of a year; 
and as the situation involved the very fundamentals of 
individual and national conduct, it was necessary for 
Colonel Roosevelt to use such words as “honor” and 
“ courage” to which objection is now made. 

I believe universal military service, with all that it im- 
plies, is an ideal worthy of our support both for defensive 
and for national ends. I believe Colonel Roosevelt’s stand 
has made that ideal vital in the minds of a great number 
of his countrymen, and after it has been submitted to the 
country and passed upon, I hope it will not be necessary to 
substitute anything else. Grorgr EMLEN ROosEVELT. 


New York City. 


[If compulsory military service were necessary for the 
defense of our territory, or for the defense of a definite 
foreign policy, I should not even care to argue the question 
with Mr. Roosevelt. We should have to adopt it whether 
we liked it or not. But I do not understand that either he 
or his cousin the Colonel advocates conscription on purely 
military grounds. They would admit, I assume, that an 
adequate navy, a larger regular army with shorter enlist- 
ments aimed to create a reserve, proper equipment, officers 
and so forth would create at least a sufficient first line of 
defense against any probable enemy. 

But they realize at the same time that for a great modern 
war the decisive factor is the national organization behind 
the armaments. ‘They realize too that a flexible, resource- 
ful organization depends upon the mind and will of the 
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people in it. Modern war is a relentless test of a nation’s 
capacity to codperate, initiate, think in detail and see large. 
That capacity obviously can not be called forth in sufficient 
quantity either by military training or by patriotic fervor. 
National organization depends upon a healthy, assured and 
educated population—a population educated to think and 
act in terms of a whole nation. 

Germany has such organization. Japan is on the way 
to having it. But as Professor Veblen has shown so 
brilliantly in his book “ Imperial Germany,” the thing has 
been done by grafting a modern technical equipment on 
a basis of feudal loyalty. The result in Germany, and in 
Japan too, it is said, has been to create that peculiar com- 
bination of excellence and exaltation with lust of power 
which is at once the wonder and the terror of our world. 
The conditions which made Germany what she is do not 
exist in the United States, and imitation of Germany in 
anything but details is quite out of the question. But the 
fact remains that she has set a standard of foresight, 
cohesion and inventiveness so high that it is on the point 
of becoming a legend. Her bitterest enemies feel it. For 
many of us, indeed, it is just this internal excellence of 
Germany which makes Belgium and the Lusitania unbear- 
able outrages. Things as cruel have been done by other 
people, but never before by a people educated as Germany 
has been in the school of science. The real cause of des- 
pair is that the most competent nation in the world should 
not only practise but condone the most deliberate crimes 
committed in this generation. 

In some ways the worst effect of Germany’s behavior has 
been to associate technical ability and effective national or- 
ganization with heartlessness, with military vanity and 
an imperious temper. Because of what Germany has done, 
we have almost come to dread organization itself. The 
questions she has raised in all our minds are these: Is Ger- 
many’s moral attitude the result of a feudalism not out- 
grown? Can such excellence be obtained by people with a 
liberal tradition, or is organization like Germany's de- 
pendent upon autocracy, the absence of real parliamentary 
government, and a tradition of personal loyalty to a mys- 
tical sovereign ? 

There is no a priori answer to these questions. For 
Americans only one answer can be a satisfactory answer. 
We are committed to the democratic experiment, and 
whatever organization we achieve, whatever technical abil- 
ity we produce, will have to come with the consent and 
through the initiative of our conglomerate people. But 
when you go to the people to-day as they are represented 
in Congress and in the state legislatures you find an ap- 
palling inability to think and act on the scale of a nation and 
to plan for long periods of time. To achieve the kind of 
preparedness which Mr. Roosevelt has in mind—prepared- 
ness for peace or war—the hundred million of us will have 
to be pulled together into habits of codperation of a quality 
that we have never known before. - 

As I understand Mr. Roosevelt, he is urging compulsory 
military service for just this purpose. I do not deny that 
it would produce many good results, that it would improve 
physique, cultivate precision, and even spread a kind of 
democratic camaraderie by the glow of the camp-fire and 
the common discomfort of a crowded tent. But all this 
does not scratch the surface of the real problem which 
Colonel Roosevelt is trying to meet. Something has to be 
planned which is deeper than a few months’ drill, deeper 
than Congress. Something has to be done to nationalize the 
daily economic life of this country if we are to produce 
People who are nationally-minded. I suggest in the article 
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to which Mr. George Roosevelt refers, that a unified 
railroad system and a country-wide scheme of insurance 
are measures which would go deep enough into American 
habits and experience to change the character of our at- 
titude towards national problems. They would, I think, 
integrate us sufficiently so that our public life would have 
enough organization to do the much greater things which 
are needed—to develop a national system of education, re- 
deem rural life, begin to deal with the questions of busi- 
ness control, and maintain a consecutive and well defined 
foreign policy. I have no dogmatic objection to compulsory 
military service as such. It might, if & were necessary or 
sufficiently desirable, be made a part of compulsory educa- 
tion. But it is only an incident of a national program, and 
not the essence of it. Before it becomes feasible, before it 
will be of any real value, a much greater integration must 
have taken place. My criticism of Colonel Roosevelt is 
that he has not addressed himself to the kind of national 
program upon which the success of his vision ultimately 
depends. He is trying to lay out a good gymnasium on 
the roof before he has built the house. 
Wa ter LippMANN. | 


Calls Russian Ballet Travesty 


IR: Mr. Moderwell says in THe New Repvustic 
that the Russian ballet “ has brought the music of the 
nineteenth century to its logical conclusion.” It is hard 
indeed to find suggestions of anything so stupid and vulgar 
in the music of the nineteenth century unless it be the 
ragtime that the ballet does not condescend to use. 

What he really means, I suppose, is that the dance as a 
part of music—visible music combined with audible—is the 
logical next step after program music. To those of us who 
see dancing as the highest form of art and a necessary part 
of music, that is not difficult to admit. Of the audible- 
music side of the performance much might be said. “ If 
you went to the Russian Ballet and kept your eyes closed,” 
the article reads, “ you would still be getting your money’s 
worth.” That is quite true, but what the hungry music- 
lover in the gallery feels is the awful desecration wrought 
by this thing which pretends to be art and does not at a 
single point so much as touch the borders of infinity. 

In describing the ballet of Serge de Diaghileff I can 
think of nothing but a circus. Stravinsky’s music for 
“ Petrouchka” is superb, big with the bigness of life it- 
self; the dancers are like so many trained poodles, with 
just about as much feeling for the music. As for “ The 
Afternoon of a Faun,” I marvel how one with any spark 
of soul could take that exquisite composition of Debussy’s 
and make of it something so grotesque and hideous, yct 
this, according to Mr. Moderwell, is “ perhaps the most 
individual and creative thing the ballet has done.” I am 
not speaking of any “ moral ” issue at all, though I under- 
stand the production was condemned, but of the art side 
and that alone. I could only close my eyes in horror at the 
sacrilege—close my eyes and feel the pure radiance of the 
nature-world as Debussy felt it, with no suggestion of 
vaudeville comedy. These nymphs are Egyptian rather 
than Greek; and one has only to recall the pupils of Isadora 
Duncan or of Florence Fleming Noyes to realize how 
beautiful an interpretation might have been—all the differ- 
ence between artificiality and art. 

Really, if one could find in music no more to feed the 
imagination than the makers of the Russian Ballet find, we 
should be poor and vulgar creatures all, and I for one will 
not admit such poverty. HeLen Cramp. 
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Vocational Education 


Learning to Earn, by John A. Lapp and Carl H. Mote. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


TS jingling title does not do justice to this book. It is 
not an argument of the familiar “ business school ” 
type for a dollar-and-cents education. It is a vigorous 
and sound statement of the needs for reorganizing the tradi- 
tional: public-school education of the country. The need 
is set forth from the standpoint of the social welfare of 
the people constituting the nation. The accusation brought 
against the traditional education is not that it does not en- 
able those who receive it to earn money, but that it is 
adapted to the select few who have superior economic op- 
portunities, and is then “ applied ‘ willy-nilly’ to the great 
mass of children, half of whom leave the school at fourteen 
years of age.” In the scheme of reorganization stress falls 
not upon pecuniary rewards but upon the necessity in a 
democracy of a genuinely universal education which will 
make equality of opportunity a reality for all, with the 
adaptation to individual capacity and interest which is in- 
volved in this ideal. I agree with the authors that ability 
to make a useful and decent living is an important part of 
the program for realizing this ideal; my only criticism is 
that the title should have unnecessarily given a handle to the 
stiff-necked opponént of educational reform. 

The subtitle of the book is more nearly descriptive: “ A 
Plea and a Plan for Vocational Education.” This subtitle 
is to be understood, in view of the content of the book, as a 
plea and a plan for an educational system by which all edu- 
cation shall be relevant to a life remunerative to the in- 
dividual in happiness and in intellectual progress, as well 
as in material rewards, and a life serviceable to the com- 
munity in product and method. Much importance is at- 
tached to the fact that this country has passed through the 
crude quantitative, wholesale stage of its national life, and 
is entering upon one of qualitative and detailed adjustments. 
Waste of natural resources and carelessness as to human 
life, together with almost exclusive attention to raw ma- 
terials and coarse methods, was the mark of the former. 
Conservation of resources and of life, together with prepara- 
tion of individuals with trained imagination and resourceful 
skill for expert action in a complex society, must be the 
mark of our future America—unless degeneration is to 
set in. 

This broad vision protects the authors from viewing 
industrial education as merely a factor in the competitive 
international race for the world’s commerce as well as 
from a tendency to view it as simply a device for giving 
employers more skilled workers. The complexity of the 
problem is recognized. It is expressly stated that “ no ade- 
quate knowledge of the processes of industry and commerce, 
the needs of workers or the conditions of efficiency and suc- 
cess is available upon which to base a sound industrial 
or commercial education.” It is deliberately asserted that 
the establishing of a proper relationship between industry 
and education “may mean a complete reorganization of 
industry to meet such conditions as the state is determined 
to fix as entrance requirements for the worker.” The gen- 
eral tone of the book would be more radical than it is if 
there were more emphasis upon the need of further careful 
study of industry and of the needs of workers, and more 
insistence upon control by the state of industry with ref- 
erence to its educational effects upon workers. I wish 
more space could have been devoted to these points. But 
one cannot have everything in a single book, and it is much 
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to have such statements upon the record, together with 
detailed studies of the various aspects of the whole problem. 
Of these special topics I have left myself no space to speak. 
But the book is altogether the most complete survey, 
chapter by chapter, of the many phases of the question of 
industry in education which exists. It even comprises a 
chapter on the use of libraries for vocational purposes—a 
topic upon which many who are familiar with the main 
points of vocational guidance, training for the farm, the 
home, the shop and commerce may learn much that is valu- 
able. In short, the authors have provided a vade mecum. 
Would that consultation of its material might be obligatory 
for all editorial writers who have occasion to touch in our 
daily papers upon the reorganization of the public school 
system. 
Joun Dewey. 


Ironies of Death 


The Brocklebank Riddle, by Hubert Wales. 
York: The Century Co. $1.30 net. 


= HE BROCKLEBANK RIDDLE” is not a de- 

tective story, at least not an ordinary detective 
story, although it has to do with a most unconscionable 
theft, with the detection of the thief and with dispossessing 
him of his ill-gotten gains. 

The scene is laid in modern England with a bit of tour- 
ist Switzerland thrown in, but as I read I was sharply 
reminded of the other end of the world, reminded of two 
incidents reported at various times from the Far East. 
The first is set down in one of the Chinese classics. An- 
ciently in one of the Chinese states, the relation goes, the 
“children at the death of their father took their mother 
on their backs and cast her out, saying that the wife of a 
disembodied soul might not dwell together with them.” 
The second affair is from a tale from the Torres Straits. 
A man called Mutuk was once kept away a month from 
his island home by a series of untoward circumstances. 
On his return his people were amazed to see him. Think- 
ing him dead, they had celebrated his obsequies. At first 
they could hardly believe it was he, but finally, convinced 
of his identity, they felt so chagrined at having held a 
funeral for a live man that they trapped and clubbed him to 
death. , 

English parallels to these incidents are set as a rule 
or would be set in somewhat different terms. English 
dowagers have often had to leave home and on many occa- 
sions the presence of the recently bereaved is unwelcome; 
but forcible ejection is not the English custom. As for a 
reappearance after death, we should hardly suppose that 
the revenant would be murdered. His story would be more 
or less indifferently submitted to the Society for Psychical 
Research or perhaps stigmatized as a remarkably poor joke, 
a joke in very poor taste. In the case of William Brockle- 
bank, however, neither of the latter courses is followed, 
and it is he, not his widow, who is advised to leave home. 
The treatment accorded him is less sophisticated than one 
might expect, unsophisticated enough to be suggestive, as 
I say, of un-English regions. 

The story begins with Brocklebank, his wife and his 
business partner off on a vacation trip to the Alps. To cap 
their lesser climbs they decide to go up Mont Blanc. In 
that high altitude Brocklebank’s heart gives out, and by 
the time they get him down to the Grands Mulets he is 
dead. Mrs. Brocklebank and Reece, his partner, take his 
body to Geneva to be cremated. Reece sees the corpse put 
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into the furnace, and the widow carries the casketed 
ashes out with her from the crematorium. Then the two 
return to England, Mrs. Brocklebank to her country 
home, Reece to London. The morning after his arrival 
Reece goes of course to his office. He notices a peculiar 
concern on the part of the office staff, but he puts it down 
to that “exaggerated awe, mingled with a sense of per- 
sonal importance which takes hold of a certain class when 
it is brought in contact with death.” Entering his private 
office, he is about to give an order through the speaking 
tube when his door opens and in steps Brocklebank. 

From here on the mystery is well kept up, the narrative 
is pertinent and quick, and the machinery, which is theo- 
sophic, is of the best; but the really distinguishing interest 
of the book consists in its account of the effects produced 
upon the “ bereaved,” particularly upon the widow and 
the partner, by Brocklebank’s resurrection. 

Mrs. Brocklebank is a youngish, simple-minded woman 
who had been very dependent upon her middle-aged, genial, 
capable and utterly materialist husband. Besides, she was 
entirely devoted to him. Reece too had had a great liking 
for Brocklebank, enjoying his imperturbable common sense 
and his unfailing jocularity. Both widow and partner 
have mourned for him sincerely. They have been anxious 
to carry out his wishes about the disposal of his body and 
his ashes; the widow has of course put on black; their 
circle of acquaintances has been properly notified and the 
letters of condolence answered. The adjustment to the 
bereavement is made sadly but peacefully, and how thor- 
oughly Reece had realized when he stepped away from 
the small talc window of the crematorium. “ It was the 
most awful spectacle I had ever beheld,” he comments— 
it is he who tells the story—* yet it was satisfying, even 
comforting. It filled me with a sense of completion. 
Physical life was over, and there were no ragged tails re- 
maining.” 

And then, it seemed, it was not over, after all. Brockle- 
bank is alive again, the same good-natured, competent, 
self-satisfied and unquestioning fellow, easy to get on with 
from his very lack of introspection or of spirituality. He 
seems a bit “ fined down,” to be sure, he weighs less, his 
hair is less grey and smoother, and in the course of time 
other little differences become noticeable. Nevertheless, 
so slight do these changes seem to Reece, at least, that he 
hardly pauses to weigh any hypothesis of mistaken identity. 

Reece’s first feelings are of terror and horror. He 
wants more than anything else to get away and stay away. 
Then he realizes he must break it to Mrs. Brocklebank. 
Trying scenes follow at the country house. Until she 
hears her husband’s voice over the telephone Mrs. Brockle- 
bank remains incredulous, then she is panic-stricken. “ You 
will have to face it,” Reece tells her. “ He will have to 
come. I can’t stop him. Besides there is the question of 
ways and means. We can’t wind up the estate of a man 
who is signing his own cheques.” “ But I can’t live with 
a man who is dead,” pleads Mrs. Brocklebank. 

Reece returns to London and the office, hoping against 
hope to find it empty of his partner, feeling how unutterable 
were the relief to prove himself the victim of hallucination. 
Instead he finds Brocklebank in the office at work as usual. 
“ Are you still bent on keeping up the mystery?” »<*s the 
man who has not yet heard of his own death. T. ques- 
tion proves highly irritating. “ Knowing what Mrs. 


Brocklebank had undergone, knowing what I had under- 
gone myself, I felt some sort of quick insensate annoyance 
against the man whose incredible presence was responsible 
for this pain and stress.” 
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Brocklebank is not at all dismayed when he at last hears 
of his demise. Although he realizes he can’t give a very 
clear account of himself during the interval between his 
failure of consciousness on Mont Blanc and his awakening 
a week later in a London hotel, it is a lapse of memory 
to be readily enough explained by his illness. Nor, with 
his usual common sense, does he worry about the attitudes 
towards him of his partner and his wife. He is willing 
to humor them. After a visit home, a visit so acutely pain- 
ful to the “ survivors” that it proves disconcerting even to 
the incredulous and obtuse “ deceased,” he returns to Lon- 
don to live at an hotel, the one he came back to life in. 

The immediate tension is relieved, but to Mrs. Brockle- 
bank and to Reece the horror persists. And the horror 
is mingled with repugnance, aversion, loathing. “I hate 
him,” exclaims Mrs. Brocklebank. “ Death which a while 
ago had seized her mind as a cold and cruel force, revealed 
its beauty, its beneficent mystery, in the livid light of this 
horrible, unnatural return, this hideously real return. . . . 
Loss had seemed a supreme disaster, but loss was what 
now she craved beyond anything on earth.” And so she 
continues to wear her widow’s weeds and even to cherish 
the emptied casket—it had been found by Brocklebank 
during his brief sojourn at home and he had amused him- 
self by scattering his own ashes in his rose garden. 

Before long another woman comes into the story. Mrs. 
Stuart has also lost a husband; he has disappeared, and 
the uncertainty of what has become of him seems to her 
“worse than a death.” It is this lady who finally solves 
the riddle, but I won’t spoil it by telling the answer. 
Mrs. Stuart does more, however, than supply clews. Her 
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presence contributes considerably to the speculative inter- 
est in personality that underlies the whole story. How 
much does physical appearance count, how much person- 
ality? In what proportions do they count to different 
persons? The suggestion that personality may count little 
in the most intimate relations, as well as in the most 
casual, is part of the pervasive but highly covert irony of 
the book. 

It is perhaps safe for me to add that William Brockle- 
bank is at last put where he belongs, “ finished” as they 
say in the islands of Torres Straits. Towards the close, 
the man himself begins to be persuaded, not that he has no 
right to be there, that his presence is the intrusive outrage 
the others think, a presence to rid one’s self of by murder 
if need be, but merely that life has lost its salt. “I don’t 
want anything,” he confesses. “The last few days I’ve 
had the queerest feeling I’ve ever had in my life, as if I 
shouldn’t mind if I was dead.” 

Whether we belong to ancient China or to Melanesia 
or to twentieth century civilization, we are indeed strict 
about our social classifications. Nor can the dead afford 
to ignore them any more than the living. The dead too 
must know their place. 

Evsitze CLews Parsons. 


The Price of Radicalism 


The Pillar of Fire, by Seymour Deming. Boston: Small, 
Maynard and Co. $1.00 net. 


R. SEYMOUR DEMING follows his eloquent 
“ Message to the Middle Class” with an assault 
upon the colleges. His book he calls “a profane baccal- 
aureate,” and it rips along as from one who is overturning 
the altars of Baal. No one has a style quite like this, with 
its mixture of Greek classicism and Broadway slang, with 
its cheap sardonic kicks and its sudden flashes of insight. Mr. 
Deming moves you, but he leaves you in the end more en- 
tertained than persuaded. His prophetic fire is so much fire 
and so little light. ‘The first part of the book is devoted to 
picturesque denunciation of the colleges for not training 
a man to make a living. The second glorifies the radical 
as the man who scorns success, and has turned from every- 
thing which the world thinks of value. Such logic dims 
the force of his blast. 

I quite agree with Mr. Deming that the object of an 
education is to know a revolution when you see one. 
Colorado, Calumet, and West Virginia should make the 
college sky much more lurid than they do. But some- 
thing more is needed for this “class unconscious of class- 
consciousness ” than clarion calls summoning it to be radical. 
Mr. Deming has too much of the martyr-complex. He 
talks as if the radical of to-day occupied the position of so- 
cial outlawry that the Abolitionist of 1850 occupied. To 
be radical, he says, is‘to be thrust out of the society of cul- 
tivated men, and to seek one’s companionship among the 
meek and lowly. He speaks too always as if this little group 
of early Christians living im catacombs were all of the 
saintliest breed, the foolish who have confounded the say- 
ings of the wise. Most of us used to believe both of these 
things. But most of us have given up looking on ourselves 
as heroes and martyrs because we blaspheme the “ property- 
god of Things-As-They-Are.” We have climbed out of 
the catacombs, and we find many radicals disillusioning. 
We have either grown up or the world has moved on. 
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The real trouble with middle-class radicalism in this 
country to-day is that it is too easy. It is becoming too 
popular. It is not the heroic abnegation which Mr. Deming 
pictures, but something which almost anybody can encom- 
pass. The ranks are full of the unfocussed and the un- 
thinking. Let the college man or girl who listens to Mr. 
Deming’s sermon join the Intercollegiate Socialist Society 
or some similar institution, and discover how discouragingly 
respectable they are. The only way by which middle-class 
radicalism can serve is by being fiercely and concentratedly 
intellectual. This is something which these organizations 
have so far failed to do. The labor movement in this 
country needs a philosophy, a literature, a constructive so- 
cialist analysis and criticism of industrial relations. How 
very far even the most intelligent accredited representa- 
tives of labor are still from such a goal is shown by the 
Manly report. Labor will scarcely do this thinking for 
itself. Unless middle-class radicalism threshes out its cate- 
gories and interpretations and undertakes this. constructive 
thought it will not be done. Mr. Deming must add to 
his message of fire the clear cold determination to be in- 
tolerantly intellectual. 

Given the prophetic fire, the young middle-class radical 
to whom Mr. Deming appeals should be able to find him- 
self in an intellectual movement which is struggling to 
clarify its ideas and use them as tools for turning up the 
layers and interpreting the changes. in the social world 
about them. Intellectual radicalism should not mean re- 
peating stale dogmas of Marxism. It should not mean “ the 
study of socialism.” It had better mean a restless, con- 
troversial criticism of current ideas, and a hammering out 
of some clear-sighted philosophy that shall be this pillar of 
fire. The young radical to-day is not asked to be a martyr, 
but he is asked to be a thinker, an intellectual leader. So 
far as the official radicals deprecate such an enterprise they 
make their movement sterile. Yet how often when attempts 
are made to group radicals on an intellectual basis does 
not some orthodox elder of the socialist church arise and 
solemnly denounce such intellectual snobbishness. Let 
these young men and women, he will say, go down into 
the labor unions and the socialist locals and learn of the 
workingman. Let them touch the great heart of the people. 
Let them put aside their university knowledge and hear that 
which is revealed unto babes. Only by humbly working up 
through the actual labor movement will the young radical 
learn his job. His intellectualism he must disguise. The 
epithet “ intellectual ” must make him turn pale and run. 


And so this middle-class radicalism tends to drift, desti- 
tute of intellectual light. The pugnacious thinkers who 
want to thresh things out find themselves labelled heterodox 
and esoteric. There is little controversy because nobody 
will quarrel about ideas. The workers must not be of- 
fended and the movement must not be split. The young 
radical soon learns to be ashamed of his intellectual bias, 
and after an ineffectual effort to squeeze himself into the 
mind of the workingman drifts away disillusioned from his 
timid collegiate radicals. His energy evaporates, because 
intellectual radicalism was afraid to be itself. 

Mr. Deming ignores this practical postlude to his chal- 
lenges. The pillar of fire was not an exciting alarm but 
a guide which led the way towards the Promised Land. 
A cloud by day, its mission by night was to give forth not 
heat but light. Just so far as such messages as Mr. 
Deming’s are real pillars of fire they are the needfullest 


we could have. 
RANDOLPH BourRNEe. 
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OUTSTANDING SPRING BOOKS 


A NEW DREISER 


PLAYS OF THE NATURAL 
AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


By THEODORE DREISER, Author of “The ‘Genius,’ “Sister Car- 
rie,” etc. 12mo. Boards, $1.25 net. 

Mr. Dreiser in this book of one-act plays opens up an 
entirely new field of dramatic possibilities. In the “nat- 
ural” plays he has written the first truly realistic dramas 
to come out of America; in the “supernatural” plays he 
introduces a deep and novel element into dramatic effort. 
They are based on the broad foundation of emp Ll 
and contain what may be called, for lack of a more specific 
term, the fourth dimension. 


CHESTERTON ON THE WAR 


THE CRIMES OF ENGLAND 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, Author of “Heretics,” “Orthodozy,” 
de. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

Brilliant political, historical, social, and topical literary 
essays. “A list of England’s crimes are furnished, but 
they are not those of which she is accused by the Ger- 
mans.” Among the best chapters is ‘The Awakening of 

d,’ and among the finest writing is the last chapter, 
on the ‘Battle of the Marne.’ It is good to read Mr. 
Chesterton once more, and to read him at his best.— 

Phila. Public Ledger. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


WAR LETTERS OF AN 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


By MARIE VAN VORST. With 16 illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. 





These letters present a singularly vivid chronicle of the 
author’s experiences in France and England during the 
war. In London she went through a course of Red Cross 
lectures, gaining knowledge which later she turned to 
most useful account at the American Ambulance in the 
Pasteur Institute at Neuilly, then under the control of 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. 


A NATION'S THANKS 


A BOOK OF 
BELGIUM’S GRATITUDE 


Published under the Patronage of His Majesty The King of the Bel- 
ry W ith 33 illustrations including 9 in full color. Quarto. Cloth, 
2. net. 


This beautiful volume is designed and published as an 
expression of the pain felt by Belgians for the help 
and hospitality of the British Empire and the United 
States. The contributors to the book include all the most 
distinguished Belgians in politics, society, literature, and 
art, among them being the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians, Maurice Maeterlinck, Emile Verhaeren, etc. 


AN ART SOUVENIR 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE ART 
AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON, Author of “Modern Artists,” etc. With 5 
plates in full color and 82 in black and white. 820. Boards, $3.00 net 
The first authoritative art record of the Pacific Coast 
Exhibitions. Also a critical survey of modern European 
and American art, written by a member of the Interna- 
tional Jury. 
A PROMISE FULFILLED 
Two Large Printings Before Publication 


THE MAN OF PROMISE 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT, Author of “Modern 
2mo. Cloth, $1.35 net. 


Painting,” etc. 12mo. 

“One finds in ‘The Man of Promise’ the precise group 
of qualities that distinguish the average American novel 
by their complete absence. That is to say, one finds lit- 
intellignele’ a delicate and accurate sense of form, and an 
intelligible and interesting idea competently worked out. 
There is a touch of the Greek spirit in it.”—H. L. Mencken 
in the Smart Set. 
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Of Interest to the Student 
of Public Affairs 


385 pages. $2.00 





Some Aspects of the 
Tariff Question 


By FRANK WILLIAM TAUSSIG, Ph.D., L.L.B., Litt.D., 
Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard University. 
A discussion of tariff problems in general with de- 
tailed illustrations from the sugar, steel, and textile 
industries. 


Essays in Social Justice #2? pases. 52.00 


By THOMAS NIXON CARVER, Ph.D., L.L.D., David A. 
Wells Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 


The author presents a cure for poverty which he 
considers as unnecessary as malaria or yellow fever. 
There is much keen thought in his diagnosis of the 
disease and his cure reaches the source of the trouble. 


A Bibliography of 472 pages. $2.50 


Municipal Government ‘Second Edition 


By WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO, Professor of Muntc- 
ipal Government in Harvard University. 


A classified list of the best materials available for 
the study on every branch of municipal affairs. 


Government and Parties 


in Continental Europe 


By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of Harvard 
University. 22d impression. 


2 vols. $5.00 


The Governments of 217 pages. $1.25 


France, Italy and Germany 


By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of Harvard 
University. 


An abridgment of the author’s Governments and Parties 
in Continental Europe. 


The Second Partition 
of Poland 


By ROBERT HOWARD LORD, Ph.D., Instructor in 
History in Harvard University. 


626 pages. $2.25 


A comprehensive account of the series of events 
which began with the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish 
war in 1787 and ended with the new dismemberment 
of Poland six years later. 


Scientific Management  °8 pases. $4.00 
Edited by C. BERTRAND THOMPSON, LL.B., A.M., 
Consulting Management Engineer. 

What scientific management is and how it works. 
Comprehensive articles by 23 superintendents, mana- 
gers, engineers and others dealing with the actual 
working of the Taylor system. 
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The Psychology of Woman 


Functional Periodicity: An Experimental Study of the 
Mental and Motor Abilities of Women during Menstrua- 
tion, by Leta Stetter Hollingworth, Ph.D. New York: 
Teachers College. $1.00. 


BOOK discussing the functional periodicity of women 

by a member of the sex most concerned is a rare 
event in the scientific world. Such a book is that just 
published by Dr. Leta Hollingworth. Most of the “ au- 
thorities ” on this subject have been men, though one Amer- 
ican woman of note, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, defied the 
taboo some forty years ago by publishing a medical-statis- 
tical study on the question of rest during menstruation. 
Both Dr. Jacobi and Dr. Hollingworth, the one a physician 
and the other a psychologist, had the intellectual modesty 
to qualify themselves for the study of the phenomenon in 
question before they took it up. But various male writers, 
apparently with no other qualification than that they hap- 
pened to belong to the exempt half of humanity, have boldly 
rushed in where women have not dared to tread. As Dr. 
Hollingworth says, “ Men of the most varied interests and 
professional equipment have written on the matter— 
historians, physicians, lawyers, philosophers, physiologists, 
novelists, and educators. Men to whom ‘it would never 
have occurred to write authoritatively on any other subject 
regarding which they possessed no reliable or expert knowl- 
edge have not hesitated to make the most positive state- 
ments regarding the mental and motor abilities of women 
as related to functional periodicity.” 

As late as 1876, the British Medical Journal published 
a long and serious discussion as to whether a menstruating 
woman will contaminate the food she touches. This mytho- 
logical view is not entirely confined to the past. I myself 
know women, not tenement drudges alone but middle class 
mothers, who believe that a mysterious, unclean influence 
emanates from them during the catamenial period. It 
was the necessity for clearing away such “ remnants of 
magic” that challenged Dr. Hollingworth to make her 
experimental study. She found traces of the same supersti- 
tion, only a few degrees removed from the primitive form, 
in the writings of twentieth century thinkers. In fact, 
the immediate stimulus to her inquiry was the unscientific 
utterances of scientific leaders on the subject. The 
a@ priori judgments of Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, Herr Mdébius, and others are instances of the third- 
rate science which has dominated this field. Masculine 
imagination, uncorrected by experience, is for obvious rea- 
sons incommensurate for the task. 

Dr. Hollingworth, who is an experimental psychologist, 
has given us exaet data instead of anecdotal evidence. She 
conducted a series of experiments extending over three 
years. Her tests were made on twenty-three women and 
two men, the latter subjects, as unaffected by the influence 
under investigation, furnishing the control-records for the 
group. The mental and motor traits covered by the tests 
were voluntary speed of movement, steadiness, speed and 
accuracy of perception, and controlled association. The 
method used was adopted bodily from an investigation into 
the effects of caffein, in which it had sufficed to measure so 
small an influence as one to two grains of caffein. The net 
result of her experiments showed that there was no measur- 
able loss of energy and acumen in the women investigated 
during the menstrual period. Twenty-three normal 
women gave no evidence of periodic mental and motor in- 
efficiency. Their variability of performance was not greater 
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than that of the two men studied. Havelock Ellis’s state- 
ment that men live on a plane while women live on the up- 
ward or downward slope of a curve received no corrobora- 
tion. There were fluctuations in the performance of both, 
but the records of the women were not noticeably capricious 
at the periodic interval. 

The author’s experiments did not extend to tests of 
judgment. For lack of reliable data, she does not herself 
directly discuss this trait. But she quotes from the work 
of a French scientist to show the uncritical method of col- 
lecting data and the extravagant conclusions which have 
hitherto passed muster among the male critics of women’s 
mentality. This particular savant, who is often quoted 
both in England and America as an authority on the sub- 
ject, asserts that women are inclined to errors of judg- 
ment and false evaluations at this time and that they there- 
fore should not be trusted with the administration of public 
affairs. In this conclusion he is supported by an English 
physician who says that “ the reverberations of her physio- 
logical emergencies ” would make of the voting woman a 
danger to the commonwealth. As a matter of fact, the 
failure of women’s judgment under the stress of their 
physiological emergencies is as yet unproved by specific in- 
stances. 

The woman movement in this country owes gratitude to 
Dr. Hollingworth for her essay in real science, a study of 
the “ psychology of woman based on truth, not on opinion.” 
Science in this country owes her gratitude for helping to 
clear a field hitherto overgrown with rank superstitions 
and perennial jokes. The clean intelligence and incisive 
intellect which her work demonstrates are just the sort of 
mental tools most needed in the immediate attack on the 
problem. Our first necessity is for a healthy scepticism 
from which alone all real knowledge concerning the nature 
of woman must spring. 

KATHARINE ANTHONY. 


Health and the Woman Movement, by Clelia Duel 
Mosher, M.D. California: Stanford University Bookstore. 
25 cents. 


HIS little pamphlet is a challenge to the anti-feminist 

theory of woman as Die ewige Kranke. The writer, 
an experienced physician, has had opportunity for prolonged 
observation of the conditions of health of over eight hun- 
dred women, mostly normal, and denies flatly that there is 
any validity in the popular belief that woman is condemned 
by nature to a monthly succession of illness involving mental 
instability and physical incapacity, to be followed at the 
close of the reproductive period by a crisis that may alto- 
gether destroy personal responsibility. There is indeed 
a vast deal of feminine disability, physical and mental; but 
how much of it is due to the psychological influence of 
treating as pathological what is really normal, how much 
to irrational clothing and diet, how much to empty intel- 
lectual life and physical inactivity? In the normal case, 
practically all, according to Dr. Mosher. And therewith 
she turns the argument from feminine disability squarely 
against the anti-feminist. Die ewige Kranke is the product 
of a world that represses women and excludes them from 
active affairs. In a world that expected women to be well, 
and placed upon them duties commensurate with their nor- 
mal strength, we should hear very little of characteristically 
feminine morbidity. Even in the world as at present or- 
ganized, a changed viewpoint and attention to the simple 
hygienic rules laid down by Dr. Mosher would work 
marvels for the health of the better half of the race. 








